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BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE VARIATIONS. 
By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued from page 77.) 
THIRTY-TWO VARIATIONS (C minor, *).* 


BEFORE entering on the discussion of this remarkable 
work, which was composed between the middle of 1806 and 
the beginning of 1807, and published in April, 1807, I 
must say a few words about the presence or absence of 
opus-numbers on Beethoven’s variation-works. Only four 
of them have on the title-page the word opus (Op. 34, 35, 
76, and 120), the others appear as Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, | 
II, 25, 26, 27, 36, and 37. Writing in 1804 to the pub- 
lisher Hartel Beethoven says :—‘As these variations 
[Op. 34] differ considerably from my earlier ones, I 
have, instead of distinguishing them like the preceding 
ones by numbers (for instance, No. 1, 2, 3, &c.), included 
them in the real number of my larger works, so much the 
more as also the themes are by me.” This is clear, and 
seems to settle the matter, but does not. In the first 
place, Op. 76 can in no way be ranked with Op. 34, 35, 
and 120, nay, is even greatly inferior to many of the other | 
variations ; in the second place, No. 36 (the thirty-two | 
variations before us) indisputably ranks with Op. 34, 35, 
and 120, and is infinitely superior to all the rest. Here, | 
however, we are confronted by an anecdote. Beethoven 
is said to have asked the daughter of his friends Herr | 
and Frau Streicher, when he had heard her practising for 
some time the thirty- -two variations, “ By whom is that?” 
She replied, “ By you.” “By me, this stupidity? Oh, 
Beethoven, what an ass you have been!” It seems to 
me childish to regard this remark of Beethov en, if it was 
ever made, as a serious expression of opinion. It is 
common enough that composers prefer their later works 
to their earlier ones, common enough, too, that they prefer 
inferior ones to the more masterly ; : but I do not think 
they ever despise their offspring when it shows unmistak- 
able signs of health, strength, and genuine qualities of | 
heart and mind. In short, I cannot bring myself to | 








* Vol. IL., p. 168, of Augener & Co.’s Edition, No, 8032. 
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| off the mark than such a supposition. 


believe that Beethoven was such an ass as to see in 


| this splendid work nothing but stupidity. 


The theme of the work under discussion consists of 
only eight bars, the bass descending in the first six bars 
by five semitones, and after that proceeding with brisker 
and larger steps. The bass demands our special atten- 
tion, for on it, or the harmonies it indicates, the variations 
are built. Dr. Hubert Parry rightly remarks that “the 
theme is in Chaconne time, and the strong steps of the 
bass have the old ground-bass character,” and that this 
set of variations “is as much of a Chaconne as any of 
Corelli, Bach, or Handel.” Now, the thought that will 


| occur first to one who hears of a composition consisting 


of thirty-two variations on an eight-bar theme will be 
this: ‘‘ What an awfully tantalising thing of little shreds 
and patches this must be!” But nothing could be farther 
The many parts, 
every one of which is a flash of genius and palpitating with 
passion, form a perfect and beautiful whole. And how is 
this result obtained? By a welding and disposing of the 
parts that are even more decided proofs of the composer’s 
genius than the nature of the parts themselves. Often 
there are formal transitions from one variation to another ; 

but of greater importance are the groupings of the varia- 
tions according to their contents. Variations I, 2, and 3, 
| 7 and 8, 10 and 11, 13 and 14, 15 and 16, and so on, are 
| examples of the most obvious kind ; but there are deeper 
| emotional kinships which do not manifest themselves by 
| equally striking external resemblances. All the variations 
are in the key of C ; whilst, however, most of them are in 
C major, some are in C minor. Now note what Beethoven 
does, and admire his wisdom. He does not scatter these 
major variations all over the composition, but groups 
them together in a solid mass about the middle of it 
(Variations XII. to XVI.). Thus continuity and breadth 
are secured. The problem was, of course, to obtain 
variety in unity, unity in variety. One of the means used 
to this end has yet to be mentioned. Although the com- 
poser forms and evolves the variations out of the harmonies 
without regard to the melody, he now and then reproduces 
it, as Variations XII., XVII., XXXL, and XXXII. show. 
And do not think that the composer reproduces it at 


‘random. He knew why he did it, and knew also why he 


placed it where it now stands. I shall leave it to the 
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reader to interpret and comment on the parts when 
this grand composition of Beethoven’s unfolds itself 
before him. The writing is clear; he who runs can 
read it. 


THIRTY-THREE VARIATIONS (C major, ?), Op. 120, 


on a waltz by A. Diabelli, dedicated to Frau Antonie von 
Brentano, zée Edlen von Birkenstock.* 


This zon plus ultra of variation-works was composed 
in 1823, and published in the month of June of the same 
year. It formed then part of a collective publication, 
the title of which, translated into English, runs thus: 
“‘ National Union of Artists. Variations for the Pianoforte 
on a Proposed Theme written by the most excellent 
Composers and Virtuosos of Vienna and the Austrian 
States.” The first part contained Beethoven’s thirty- 
three variations; and the second, variations on the same 
theme by fifty composers, among whom were the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, Hummel, Schubert, and the boy Liszt. 
Diabelli told W. von Lenz that he had asked Beethoven 
to contribute, like the rest, only one variation ; but the 
master would not hear of it, and promised several. 
Schindler relates: “In the spring of 1823 Beethoven 
moved again to the pleasant Hetzendorf, where Baron 
von Pronay had put a suite of rooms at his disposal. . . . 
In that villa Beethoven wrote the thirty-three variations 
on a waltz of Diabelli (Op. 120), a work which amused 
him to an unusual degree. At first there were to be only 
six or seven, for which modest number Diabelli had 
offered eighty ducats ; but, when he set to work, they 
soon became ten, before long twenty, then twenty-five, 
and still he could not get done. Diabelli, already anxious 
on account of the large size when he heard of twenty-five 
variations, was at last obliged to accept for his eighty 
ducats thirty-three instead of seven.” Beethoven’s Op. 120 
is rarely discussed without a good deal of disparaging 
comment on Diabelli’s waltz. I think, however, that 
Dr. Hans von Biilow is correct in writing : “The waltz, 
notwithstanding its Rosalias, is in itself an altogether 
pretty, tasteful piece, in its melodic—I should like to say 
—neutrality safe from the danger of becoming antiquated.” 
As to Beethoven’s variations, they can never become popu- 
lar either as a concert or drawing-room piece. If you find 
performers for it, you will still have to seek the audiences. 
An adequate performance will, no doubt, facilitate the 
understanding of the work; but it will enable even the 
best endowed and cultivated to apprehend only a small 
portion of its beauty and sublimity. Let nobody dare to 
judge of the composition after one or two hearings, after 
a superficial playing or even practising. To fathom its 
depths, to measure its heights, we must study it per- 
severingly and devoutly ; we must plunge fearlessly. into 
its immensities. If one has once perceived the grandeur 
of the work, and wishes to impart to others what one sees 
and feels, it is difficult to avoid excess of superlatives and 
metaphors. Lenz, for instance, who inscribes the work 
to “ Hans von Biilow, who first made the sphinx speak in 
public,” writes with regard to it thus: “The highest 
summit of the variation-style of Beethoven’s third period. 
If you compare what we said in connection with Op. 
109 and 111 onthe phenomenon of this intellectual 
tendency which we called the psychical variation, you 
will become completely convinced of how the series of 
such variation-scenes is a whole; every variation forms 
an integral part of a section—as it were, an infinitesimal 
part of the idea in its totality. This idea consists not in 





* Vol. IL., p. 30, of Augener & Co,’s Edition, No. 8032. 





variation, but in variability, which latter mirrors in the All 
the relation of the variety of the visible world to a funda- 
mental thought ; the parts of such a Beethoven whole have, 
without the separation of the members from each other 
by a single bar’s rest, to follow one after another—motive, 
counter-motive, return of one and the same section in the 
sonata-form. These variations have to be related like 
the various incidents of one and the same legendary tale 
[Wundersage]. . Let us conceive the work as a 
variation-fotatorium, as the nameless deed of genius. 
Compare the adventures through which the innocent 
waltz theme passes to the vicissitudes of Aladdin’s lamp 
in the ‘Arabian Nights.’” There are some good ideas 
in this—or rather, hints at ideas—but also much that 
borders, and even encroaches, on the domain of nonsense. 
But, turning to Dr. Hans von Bulow, a more serious 
authority, what does he tell us? “ The editor,” he says, 
in his commentary on Beethoven’s Op. 120, “sees in this 
gigantic musical creation, in a manner, the microcosm of 
Beethoven’s genius generally, nay, even a picture of the 
world of sound epitomised. All the evolutions of musical 
thought and of tonal imagination, from the most sublime 
speculation to the most daring humour, in incomparably 
rich manifoldness, become most eloquently manifest in 
this. The study of it is inexhaustible, unconsumable the 


nourishment which in its contents is offered to the musical . 


brain of generations. A more brilliant testimony to the 
non-decrease, nay, to the highest increase of his creative 
powers at the commencement of old age, no author has 
ever given to the world. The neglect which was its lot 
during some decades after its publication may be ex- 
plained, on the one hand, by the indolence of the con- 
temporary artists ; on the other hand, by the relatively 
low degree of culture on which they stood.” Beethoven’s 
Op. 120 is the most striking and the most wonderful 
example of what I called evolutional variations. The 
composer proceeds here in many and diverse ways, but 
the innocent ways of melodico-decorativeness and 
harmonico-decorativeness are not among them. He 
does not allow himself to be restricted by either melody, 
or harmony, or rhythm ; he takes as much or as little of 
any one of them as suits him, and uses it for his purposes. 
Musicians of the old school say of some modern sonatas 
that they are not sonatas at all. They may say with just 
as much reason that these variations are not variations. 
For if they miss in the sonatas the orthodox exposition 
with two subjects, the working-out section, and the re-state- 
ment of the expositional matter, they will miss in the varia- 
tions the faithful adherence to the authoritative lines of the 
theme. But taking Beethoven’s variations as they are, we 
find that they present themselves, on the one hand, in free 
and in strict forms (canon, fughetta, fugue), and, on the 
other hand, in an incredible variety of character. In this 
case the composer has again succeeded in producing a 
noble whole instead of a congeries of parts.* Let us note 
some of the external means by which variety and unity 
have been obtained. Of the thirty-three variations the 
majority are, like the theme, in triple time, but a large 
minority are in duple time: 16 in 3, 3 in 3,1 in 2,1 in 
$, 8 in CG, 1 in @, 2 in 3, and 1 by turn in C and 3. All 
the variations are in C major, except the following ones : 
IX., in C minor; XIII., in A minor; XXIX., XXX., 
and XXXI., in C minor; and XXXII., in E flat major. 
As to movement, we find besides the variations of a more 
or less quick and moderate pace six slow ones: XIV., 
XX., XXIV., XXIX., XXX., and XXXI. Mark that 





* The length of this subject did not call for the same procedures as the 
short theme of the Thirty-two Variations in c minor, 
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the three last-inentioned slow variations (all in minor) are 
consecutive. In this connection Hans von Biilow 
observes :—“ With the first (XXIX.) of the following 
minor variations the composer transports us into a new, 
serious, even melancholy domain of feeling. Now begins, 
as it were, the Adagio of the variation-sonata, out of 
which we are delivered by the great fugue, variation 
XXXII., and brought back to the original serene sphere 
of the tone-poem, the general character of which is sealed 
by the graceful minuet-finale.” Each variation is a 
characteristic composition of the greatest interest ; each 
comes upon us as a surprise—each adds a new miracle to 
the preceding ones. Yes, a great magician Beethoven 
shows himself in the incomparable thirty-three. Goethe, 
in a review of a book of songs, characterises more than 
200* by applying to each of them a few epithets. Not 
being Goethe, I hesitate to do the same for Beethoven’s 
variations, for if there are only thirty-three, these thirty- 
three are not so easily ticketed as 200 folk-songs. How- 
ever, there have been bolder men, and their endeavours 
shall be here set down. side by side for the benefit of the 
reader. The words in parentheses are Lenz’s, the others 
Biilow’s. 1. March (The Mastodon and the Theme: 
a Fable); 2. Landler (Piano-Spring); 3. Duet (Love- 
Song); 4. Zerset (Canonic); 5. Quartet (Anapestic 
Scherzo); 6. Canonic Shake - Variation (a Beethoven 
Shake-Fit); 7. Capriccio (In the Tyrol); 8. Cantabile 
(May Hymn); 9. War Dance (Fantasia on the acczaccatura 
in the theme) ; 10. Presto giocoso (Pedal-point Tourna- 
ment); 11. Contemplation (Cradle Song) ; 12. Activity 


(Meditation on the Organ); 13. Echo (The Riddle of 
the Rests); 14. Procession (Announcement of Oratorios) ; 
15. Scherzino (Drinking Song: second Anapestic Scherzo); 
16. Study for the Left Hand (Some Hummel at the 
Piano); 17. Study for the Right Hand (Continuation) ; 


18. Idyl (In the Forest, with Echo) ; 19. Canonic Scherzo 
(Merry Return) ; 20. Vision (At the Bottom of the Sea) ; 
21. Contrasts (In the Wide World: Duet); 22. Alla 
“Leporello” (Theatre-Scherzo) ; 23. Outburst (Play-Fit) ; 
24. Fughetta (The Drop of Water that Mirrors all the 
Organ-Manuals); 25. Fairy Dance (Wedding Dance) ; 
26. Butterflies (Play-Fit) ; 27. Humoreske (Continuation) ; 
28. Carnival (third Anapestic Scherzo) ; 29. Mourning 
(first Oratorio) ; 30. Lament (second Oratorio) ; 31. Elegy 
(third Oratorio); 32. Grand Fugue (Oratorio Finale) ; 
33. Lempo di menuetto e coda (The Doomsday of the 
Variation-Idea). The childishness of Lenz’s characterisa- 
tions is obvious without reference to the variations ; the 
inadequacy of Biilow’s becomes so after a study of the 
music. The subtle and profound creations of Beethoven’s 
last years cannot be successfully labelled like sorceaux 
de salon. And why? Because they deal with emotions 
and thoughts out of the common course of experience— 
indeed, out of the ken of not a small portion of humanity. 
The sensuous appeals to all—the intellectual only to a 
minority. Now, in Beethoven’s last works;the intellect 
more or less predominates. His whole artistic nature 
had become spiritualised. There was no lack of feeling 
in what he wrote, but it was empyrean ecstasy rather 
than earthly passion ; there was in it no lack of imagina- 
tion, but it was the dry-light imagination of the intellect. 
Hence the many—unlike the few, who wish to dwell there 
for ever—long in these high regions for the flowery fields 
of the lowly plains. The wise, however, will say that the 
compositions of the second and the third period of 
Beethoven’s life-work have peculiar beauties and excel- 
lences, and that it is impossible to decide which of the two 
classes ought to be prized higher. 





* The words of them, not the music. 





FRANCOIS COUPERIN. 


By FRIEDRICH CHRYSANDER. 


Additions and corrections to the details on the family of Couperin 
given in Nos. 219 and 220 of the RECORD. 


SEVERAL hitherto unknown and very valuable details 
about this family of harpsichord players, which are con- 
tained in the writings of Jal, Lhuillier, and Pougin, were 
not accessible to me till after the preceding articles were 
printed. I therefore now add them as a supplement, giving 
them for facility of reference under the same numbers as 
are used there for the description of the successive 
members of the family. 

3. CHARLES COUPERIN. This youngest of the three 
brothers was born fully seven years later than was pre- 
viously assumed. Ina little pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
“Notes sur quelques artistes musiciens dans la Brie” 
(Meaux, Carro, 1870, 8°), Th. Lhuillier gives the follow- 
ing document on his baptism : “ Le samedi neufviesme 
jour du mois d’ avril, 1638, fut baptisé Charles, fils de 
Charles Couperin et de Marie Andry, ses pére et mére. 
Son parrain, M. Charles Bourdin, marchand, et sa mar- 
raine, Barbe Andry, demeurant 4 Chaumes.—Broichot, 
curé.” According to this he was baptised April 9, 1638. 
From the baptismal register we also learn the hitherto 
unknown names of his parents, Charles Couperin and 
Marie Andry. This youngest son therefore only lived to 
be thirty-one years old. Concerning his marriage we also 
obtain from Pougin some welcome information. On Feb. 
20, 1662, he was united in the church of S. Gervais, at 
Paris, to Mlle. Marie Guérin. Nothing is known of any 
children of Charles and Marie preceding Francois, who 
was not born till 1668. 

5. MARIE ANNE COUPERIN. A more important cor- 
rection has to be made with regard to this member of the 
family. Marie Anne was not the daughter of the younger 
Francois (as was stated in the RECORD, p. 50, from Fétis’ 
assertion), but his cousin. She was daughter of his uncle 
Francois (No. 2), born on Nov. 11, 1677, and therefore 
nine years younger than her celebrated cousin. Her 
mother, Louise Bongard, was the second wife of the elder 
Francois ; the first wife was named Madeleine Joutteau. 
Thus the Louise Couperin, who was quoted as No. 7, 
was her sister. 

8. NICOLAS COUPERIN, her brother, was born on 
Dec. 20, 1680, at Paris, and married Mlle. Francoise de 
la Coste. 

6. MARGUERITE ANTOINETTE COUPERIN must there- 
fore be regarded as the only daughter of the great harpsi- 
chordist. She was born at Paris on Sept. 19, 1705. Her 
father seems to have bestowed all his loving care on 
perfecting her education, which she repaid by an artistic 
eminence far exceeding that of all the female pianists of 
that age and society, as was recognised at court in a 
manner unusual till then ; for she obtained the post of 
court pianist in the Chapel Royal, being the first lady who 
was entrusted with these duties. Jal says on this subject 
in his “ Dictionnaire”: “ Marie Antoinette had already sup- 
ported her father in this office for a considerable time, 
when the king granted her in February, 1730, a patent 
of reversion leading to ordination in the court music in 
her father’s place. Bernard Bury was appointed on 
November 25, 1741, to be her successor, but she preserved 
till her -death (like d’Anglebert and Frangois Couperin 
before her) the title and salary of Court Harpsichordist. 
I cannot determine the date of her death.” 

g. ARMAND LouIs COUPERIN was not born on Jan. 
11, 1721, but on Feb. 25, 1725, at Paris. Jal, who gives 
this later date, says also that he was baptised the next 
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day in the church of S. Gervais, and then adds the 
following details: ‘Armand Louis Couperin married 
Elizabeth Antoinette Blanchet, by whom he had several 
children. He is said to have died in consequence of an 
accident, as was the case also with his grandfather 
Frangois (No. 2). On Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1789, he was 
buried in the vault of the chapel de la Providence, in the 
church of S. Gervais. He died in the old residence of the 
Couperin family, which was in the Rue du Monceau. At 
his funeral were present Pierre Louis Couperin, Royal 
Organist (No. 11) and Francois Gervais Couperin, 
Organist of the chapel (No. 12). These two were known 
as the elder and the younger Couperin.” They were the 
two sons of the deceased. Of these two, 

11. PIERRE LOUIS COUPERIN was born on March 14, 
1755, at Paris, and died on Oct. 10, 1789, eight months 
after his father, in whose tomb he was laid for his last 
sleep. 

4 Of FRANCOIS GERVAIS COUPERIN, the younger 
brother, neither date, of birth or of death, is known. On 
Dec. 22, 1792, he married Mile. Héléne Narcisse Fay, 
an officer’s daughter, and had by her a daughter, Céleste 
Couperin, who is said to have possessed a very charming 
voice. When his mother, Elizabeth Antoinette, née 
Blanchet, who was born about 1728, died at a high age in 
the middle of September, 1815, her son published in the 
Gazette de France of September 16, 1816, an é/oge, which 
praises her musical talents and amiable character, and 
also mentions that his parents’ marriage took place in 1751. 
This letter is the latest information that has come to light 
concerning the last male scion of the family of Couperin. 

1o. His sister, it can now be said, was not named 
Victoire,\but ANTOINETTE ANGELIQUE ; she was baptised 
on April 5, 1754, in the church of S. Gervais. 

4. We come now finally to our FRANCOIS COUPERIN, 
concerning whom also we receive from M. Jal some 
valuable new biographical facts based on documents. 
He was born on Nov. 10, 1668, in the Rue du Monceau, 
near S. Gervais, no doubt in the house attached to 
that church, which continued to be the residence of this 
family of organists into the present century. On 
Couperin’s position at his marriage with Marie Anne 
Ansault we learn only that in the baptismal register of his 
daughter, Marguerite Antoinette, he had already obtained 
the titles of “ Knight of the Order of Latran, Organist’of the 
Chapel Royal, Teacher of the Duke of Burgundy.” On 
his early advance we obtain from M. Jal a noteworthy 
account, which, considering the paucity of authentic 
reports, is doubly welcome here. He says: “ The holder 
of the organist’s place in the Chapel Royal died in the 
last months of the year 1693, and several musicians were 
candidates for the place, Frangois Couperin among them. 
Although he was only twenty-five years old, yet he was 
known at S. Gervais and all the Paris churches, where 
his reputation was already firmly established among the 
organists. On the decision in the matter of the candida- 
ture I read the following : 


‘To-day, Dec. 26, 1693, the king was present at Versailles. 
After hearing many organists perform, for the purpose of deciding 
which was the most capable to fill the post of organist in his chapel, 
left vacant by the death of Jacques Thomelin, His Majesty selected 
Frangois Couperin as the cleverest in this art. He appointed him 
and gave him the office and income of an organist of his chapel, to 
the end that he should act in this capacity during the January 
quarter, and enjoy the titles and privileges attached to the said 
service, with a salary of 600 livres, as well as other receipts belonging 
to the post. (Bibliotheque Nationale, MS, Clairambé. 560, p. 889)" 


The predecessor, Jacques Thomelin, had been his 
teacher, who educated the orphan boy with the greatest 
care up to the rank of an artist. He now had the pleasure 





of seeing the extraordinary talents of his favourite pupil 
rapidly and generally acknowledged. We may well 
believe that Thomelin died in the confident hope that his 
pupil would be his successor. Something more is shown 
by the above court announcement —the care bestowed by 
the great king Louis XIV. himself on such apparently 
trivial concerns, since he treated these artistic matters with 
the same gravity, and settled them with the same personal 
examination, as he devoted to weighty affairs of state. By 
this means was matured the bloom of art which distin- 
guished his court and was admired as a model for the 
whole of Europe. 

In 1693 the great king was still reigning in all his 
lustre ; the misfortunes which troubled the latter years of 
his reign did not arise till much later. Pleasure and all 
sorts of pomp filled the French Court. All aspired to 
live merrily, and to pose as important personages, decked 
out with all possible finery. People were particularly eager 
for coats of arms. To meet a general desire, the king 
issued an edict in 1696, by which every one was allowed 
to possess armorial bearings. Why should our Frangois 
now decline for himself a plaything which gave so. much 
pleasure to every one else? Why, he was placed, whether 
as a man or as an artist, in an age which had the privilege 
of being susceptible to such toys! So, as Jal tells, he 
took the innocent course of going to the Royal Commis- 
sion on the subject and getting them to make him a coat 
of arms as d’Hozier, for which he had to pay the ap- 
parently very moderate sum of twenty livres. The entry 
in the official catalogue of this solemn and weighty com- 
mission is as follows :—‘‘ Frangois Couperin, organist at 
the Chapel Royal, bears sky-blue, with two silver tridents 
laid cross-wise; at the side, two similar stars ; at the 
head of the shield, a golden sun; at the point, a similar 
lyre.” A sky-blue ground, silver stars, a golden sun and 
golden lyre! We can even now imagine how happy he 
must have been at this invention. 

The information given in M. Jal’s “ Dictionnaire,” 
which is also transferred to Pougin’s supplement to Fétis’ 
“ Lexicon,” throws a welcome light on many points. But 
one important point in Couperin’s life—the question 
when, and under what circumstances, he became organist 
at S. Gervais—still remains obscure. 








OUR MUSICAL LADIES—THEIR PLACE IN 
CHURCH SONG.—II. 


IF our ladies can once be induced to band themselves 
together, as auxiliary to the choir proper, they will surely 
not be long in discovering that they have before them 
ample field for usefulness in independent action. Asa 
rule, the engagements of the members of our ordinary 
choirs wholly prevent them from giving their services 
except upon Sundays, and may-be on one week-day 
evening service, and practices ; their attendance is not to 
be had on Saints’ days, at Lent Services, and the like. 
Here is one opening, at least, for the ladies who act as 
auxiliary choir, They have it in their power to give 


| brightness and beauty to services that now too often are 


hopelessly dull and painfully perfunctory. Ifthe organist 
cannot attend, and a capable substitute is not to be had 
for his seat, the sopranos and contraltos, gathered around 
a humble harmonium, can always be counted on for the 
production of tone specially refined and to the point, if we 
may use the phrase. 

Let us sketch such a ladies’-choir service. For 
responses, Dr. E. J. Hopkins’ or Mr. Barnby’s accom- 
panied monotone ; for chants, Dr. E. J. Hopkins’ “ Chants 
for Unison Use,” with their marvellously clever harmony ; 
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for services, one of the many beautiful unison services 
that Sir J. Goss, Professor Macfarren, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 
Mr. Tours, and others of our leading Church composers, 
have given us. Let the hymn tunes be specially selected 
for the delicate flowing melody that best suits the female 
registers ; and if an anthem be desired, the choice is prac- 
tically unlimited : there are two-part anthems for female 
voices, like those of Professor Macfarren ; and all the store 
of Nuns’ music that has been adapted for English use, 
ike Mendelssohn’s exquisitely delicate motets. Such 
music sung by such singers will make up by brightness and 
eloquent articulation for the absence of that weight and 
substance and completeness of tone which attaches only 
to the full organ-accompanied choir. 

But there are other besides these more ordinary 
occasions on which the ladies can render inestimable 
service. In these days of ours few parish churches think 
the year complete without its outings of churchworkers or 
Sunday-school teachers, An address, with short service 
in the church of the trysting-place, usually forms a part of 
the afternoon’s programme. For these extra occasions, 
music somewhat different to that of an ordinary service 
is most desirable ; and as the choir proper will not be 
available, again the ladies’ auxiliary choir must come to 
the rescue. And for this special music they must look 
around for some short, easy, and tuneful sacred cantata 
for female voices. Alas! the list of such little works is 
lamentably small. One model of what is wanted, how- 
ever, we have in Rheinberger’s “Christ raiseth Jairus’ 
Daughter,” the subject of which is manifestly most suitable 
for such occasions, and the musical treatment, in its bright- 
ness and tuneful simplicity, all that can be desired. 

And yet surely another field is open to the earnest 
Christian musical lady who desires to pay back to God 
of that precious talent that has been entrusted to her. 
Did the singing of Ira Sankey teach our musical ladies 
nothing? And yet man’s voice can never compete with 
woman’s in tenderness and appeal. Oh! sisters, what 
could you not do in our alleys and courts and slums with 
your golden notes, and ycur women’s hearts, with such 
hymns as you love, and such tunes as you delight in! 
You have in your grasp a good fairy’s magic wand, 
infinitely more potent than all the tracts and goody-goody 
books in the world ; you can gain delighted hearing 
where the preacher meets a contemptuous sneer. “ But we 
shrink from putting ourselves forward.” Yes, there is the 
difficulty. As a rule, the woman’s special musical elo- 
—— goes hand in hand with the woman’s shrinking 

iffidence that will hold her back from displaying it. As 
to God, sister, it must be that or nothing. 

Yet once more. What sunshine may be brought to 
the dreary sick-bed, what blessed break in that weary 
hour after hour, by the favourite hymn sung by woman’s 
voice, out of woman’s heart! Try it, sister, and learn 
the storage of force that lies within you. i 








Correspondence. 


—_—o— 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1R,—I send you the programme of the first perform- 
ance of Wagner’s 77zstan und Isolde, in Switzerland. 

You will observe that the “argument ” is full of errors, 
and in that respect is in keeping with the whole under- 
taking. The performance took place in the Berner Stadt 
Theatre, a building about the size of the Bijou Theatre, 
at Bayswater. Enthusiasm reigned supreme ; and it is 
but fair to add that, in spite of the stupendous difficulty 





of the work and a trifling deficiency in the matter of 
vocal material, the performance, from a musical point of 
view, was carried through to the end, with the aid of 
several lengthy but judicious cuts, with scarcely a hitch. 
It is, nevertheless, a question whether such a performance 
can be productive of any good, for although one may 
fully recognise, and give due credit for, the honesty of 
such ambitious attempts, one cannot shut one’s eyes to 
the dreadful shortcomings of the stage display. For 
instance, Scene I. (Isolde’s tent on board the vessel 
captained by Tristan) might easily have deluded the 
shortsighted, had it not been for the extraordinary intro- 
duction of a stone Gothic archway at either wing. 

Again the noisy conversation *twixt Brangine and 
Kurwenal, the latter standing on what, with a little charit- 
able imagination, might be called the poop deck, was a 
trifle marred on account of Kurwenal (who was invisible 
from the ankle up) having to sing through the thick stuff 
curtains of Isolde’s tent, which failed to open up 
sufficiently high. The effect of his ribald song was con- 
sequently somewhat muffled and weird. 

That the set scene of Act II. should have been a 
Venetian garden also struck me as being an error of 
judgment. It also appeared thoughtless of Isolde to 
hurry on with a brand-new piece of tulle, for waving 
purposes, folded widthwise (and to all appearances), 
exactly as she had brought it away from the linen- 
draper’s. 

A poor, thin, and badly-balanced orchestra (exceedingly 
well conducted, however), completed the material of this, 
“die Erste Auffiihrung in der Schweiz.” 

Wagner with his Music Dramas has probably created 
more Musical Pilgrims than any other man; and I 
journeyed for five hours, from Geneva to Berne, to be 
present at what I read was to be a performance of Tristan 
und Isolde, produced at great expense ; but I have come 
to the conclusion ‘that a very few performances such as 
that of Monday last will suffice to make the Wagner 
Pilgrim a thing of the past. 

Yours truly, 


W. GARDNER BEARD. 
Geneva, March 22, 1889. : 


MR. NIECKS ON BEETHOVEN'S VARIATIONS. 


DEAR S1R,—In connection with the «ble articles by 
Herr Niecks that are appearing in your paper, it may be 
interesting to mention that four or five seasons ago Dr. 
von Bulow was playing at the Philharmonic, and chose for 
one of his solos the “‘ Fifteen Variations with Fugue,” Op. 
35, of Beethoven. By a curious coincidence, and without 
any collusion in the matter, the band played the *‘ Eroica” 
symphony the same night, so that the two works were, as 
it were, placed side by side, and, to our thinking, it added 
additional interest to the programme. Cc & 


Foreign Correspondence. 





MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE twenty-second Gewandhaus Concert brought to a 
successful termination one of the most brilliant seasons 
we can remember. The first part of the final concert was 
devoted to Gade’s pleasing cantata “ Erlkénig’s Tochter,” 
and the second to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. At the 
last rehearsal, as well as at the concert itself, every seat 
was occupied, facts which clearly prove how general was 
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the wish among our townspeople to hear the “ Ninth” 
Symphony. Interest in the concert, however, was not 
confined to Leipzig. A large number of strangers from 
a distance attended, especially from Berlin, many of 
whom had to return home disappointed, as all the tickets 
were sold out. The popularity of our Gewandhaus Capell- 
meister was strongly attested on the present occasion. 
He was greeted with round after round of applause, and 
at the conclusion of the “ Ninth” Symphony honoured 
by the presentation of a laurel wreath, an honour without 
precedent in the annals of the Gewandhaus. 

The performances of Gade’s “ Erlknig’s Tochter ” and 
the Beethoven Symphony were remarkably good, and met 
with unqualified praise on all hands. Soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra, did their very best. The soloists were 
Frau Baumann, Frau Metzler-Léwy, Herren Lederer and 
Schelper. 

Now the season is over it may be of interest to your 
readers to have a résumé of the works presented. To 
begin with the instrumental music :—Fifteen overtures 
have been played, including one each by D’Albert 
(novelty), Bargiel, Gluck, Mendelssohn, Rietz, Schubert 
(first time), and Wagner ; besides two each by Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Schumann, and Weber. Of symphonies we 
have heard twenty. Beethoven, of course, heads the list 
with seven (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9), Schumann stands 
next with three, then comes Haydn with two, and one 
each by Ph. E. Bach, Brahms, Goldmark (novelty), 
Jadassohn (novelty), Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, and 
Volkmann. Among miscellaneous orchestral items we 
have to enumerate eleven, including single works by J. S. 
Bach, Beethoven (Ritterballet, first time), Cherubini, 
Gouvy, Grieg (“ Peer Gynt” suite, novelty), Mendelssohn 
(music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream), Reinecke 
(“ Trauer-Musik,” to Zevodia, first time), Rheinberger 
(Passacaglia, novelty), Rubinstein, Schumann, and Volk- 
mann. We have had a Pianoforte Concerto by each of 
the following: Brahms, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein, and Schumann—five in all. Six Concertos for 
Violin must also be added to the list, comprising those of 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Bruch, and examples of Rode, 
Spohr, and Vieuxtemps. ‘Iwo Concertos for Violoncello, 
including Romberg’s, and a new one by William Kes, 
bring the list of larger orchestral works to a close. Of 
smaller pianoforte solos we find three by Chopin, and 
single works by Bach, D’Albert, Beethoven, Handel, Liszt, 
Paderewski, and Scarlatti. Five smaller violin solos from 
the pens of Beethoven, Bruch, Joachim, Leclair, and 
Reinecke, have been performed, and six, of similar calibre, 
for the violoncello. Popper was responsible for two of 
these, and the others were by Cossman, Fitzenhagen, 
Noszkowski, and Schumann. A flute solo, with orchestral 
accompaniment, composed by Frederick the Great, was 
performed for the first time, and to make the list of purely 
instrumental works complete we must add Bach’s Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G minor for organ, and Handel’s G 
minor Concerto for the same instrument with orchestra. 

In the vocal department we shall mention first the 
larger works for chorus, soli, and orchestra. They are 
six in number: Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Brahms’ 
“ Triumphlied,” Gade’s “ Erlkénig’s Tochter,” Haydn’s 
“Seasons,” Rust’s cantata “Singet und Spielet dem 
Herrn,” and Vierling’s “ Constantin,” the last two being 
novelties. 

Five works for female chorus and orchestra have been 
performed. They were made up as follows: One by 
Cherubini, two by Reinecke, and two by Rudorff (with 
soprano solos—novelties). For unaccompanied chorus : 
Five works by Schumann. For four solo voices, with 
orchestra and pianoforte : Gade’s “ Friihling’s Fantasie.” 


For four solo voices and pianoforte : Brahms’ “ Zigeuner- 
Lieder” (novelty). The list of airs and songs with or- 
chestral accompaniment numbers ten: three each by 
Mozart and Gluck, and one each by Haydn, Volkmann, 
Wagner, and Weber. 

In the department of songs with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, Schubert was drawn upon for ten out of the total 
of thirty-nine. Schumann comes next with six, Beethoven 
and Lassen were represented by three each; Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Reinecke, by two each: and 
the balance was made up of single songs by Buononcini, 
Campana, Grieg, Jensen, Marchesi, Petri, Rubinstein, 
Schauseil, and Clara Schumann. 

The list of executants in the various branches was as 
follows :—Vocalists: Friulein Schauseil, Frau Papier, 
Fraulein Herzog, Fraulein Leisinger, Fraulein Spies, Frau 
Usielli-Haring; Fraulein Malten, Frau Miiller-Bachi, Frau 
Baumann, and Frau Metzler-Loéwy; Herren Vogl, van 
Dyck, Hedmondt, Lederer, Scheidemantel, Hungar, Gura, 
and Schelper. Pianists: Frau Essipoff, Fraulein Klee- 
berg, and Frau Dr. Schumann; Herren Griinfeld and 
D’Albert. Violinists : Fraulein Soldat ; Herren Hilf, Petri, 
Joachim, and Brodsky. Violoncellists : Herren Schréder 
and Klengel. Flute: Herr Barge. Organ: Herr Homeyer. 
Besides the Gewandhaus chorus, the following choral 
societies have appeared at the concerts :—the “ Tho- 
maner” Choir, the University Singing Union, the 
“Paulus” Society, and the Leipziger Lehrer Gesang 
Verein. 

The examination of pupils at the Conservatoire has 
been some time in progress, and we have many good 
performances to report. Space forbids us to speak of 
any but the best. Among pianists we must mention— 
Messrs. Spead and Jackson, Fréiulein Voretzsch, Herr 
Beringer, Miss Anna Diller (of Lancaster), and Herr Carl 
Résger. In the Violin examination—Fraulein Obenaus 
(Brahms’ Concerto), and Miss Clench, from St. Mary’s, 
Canada (Beethoven’s Concerto), specially distinguished 
themselves. Herr Berber, who played Joachim’s Con- 
certo, is also worthy of mention. Among ’cellists we will 
name Herr Siegismund Butkiewicz. Fraulein Lola Bode 
(from Buenos Ayres) and Herr Max Zimmermann were 
the most deserving vocalists. 

Very interesting were the examinations in orchestral 
playing and choral singing, which were under the able 
direction of Professor Brodsky. The examination pieces 
were Spohr’s C minor Symphony, “Adagietto and Scherzo” 
from Raff’s Suite (Op. 101), Weber’s Overture to Euxy- 
anthe, and the introduction to Marschner’s Hans Heiling. 
This last was conducted by Herr Klesse. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


Abril, 1889. 

THE long-expected “ Premitre” of the new opera Die 
Konigsbraut, by Robert Fuchs, who has already made his 
mark here as a clever composer of orchestral and 
chamber music, has become a “ fait accompli” at our 
Imperial Opera, and although somewhat weak in a 
dramatic sense, the work secured—by grace and melo- 
diousness, and a first-rate representation under Director 
Jahn’s personal conductorship, with Mesdames Schlager, 
Renard, Forster, and MM. Schrédter, Sommer, Reichen- 
berg, and Mayerhofer, in the chief réles, combined with a 
magnificent “ mise en scene”—a decided success. On the 
other hand, our Richard Heuberger’s new work, Manuel 
Venegas, seems, owing to strongly-marked Wagnerian ten- 
dencies, to have met with less favour than his first opera, 





Das Abenteuer einer Neujahrsnacht, on the Leipzig stage. 
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The above-named Fraulein Schliger has signed a 
contract to appear at Moscow, at the rate of £125 sterling 
per night, previous to her departure for London. 

Another interesting evening at our Imperial Opera 
was the 1ooth representation of A. Thomas’s J/ignon. 
Surely French journalists and composers cannot justly 
complain of German antagonism to French music, which 
forms a most copious ingredient of our operatic and 
concert fare. 

The already mentioned Director Jahn, having recently 
attended a stage representation of Liszt’s St. Elizabeth at 
em is said to contemplate a similar performance 
here. 

That most prolific genus of modern musical “ Art,” the 
operetta, has supplied yet another addition to the 
répertoire of the “ Carl” Theatre, where Hans von Zois’s 
Colombine, written to an excellent libretto by Bernhard 
Buchbinder, met with a very favourable reception, the 
music being tuneful, piquant, and distinguished by many 
genuine “traits d’esprit.” Fraulein Seebold, who as an 
operetta singer has no rival here, and the inimitable 
comedian Herr Knaack, contributed greatly to the zest of 
the entertainment. 

A quasi-novelty presented by our “ Philharmonic 
Society ” consisted, strange to relate, in the first perform- 
ance here of R. Schumann’s Festival Overture with 
chorus on the national Aheinweinlied, Op. 123, which, 
although no great work, yet admirably scored, seems 
particularly suitable as an effective opening or concluding 
piece for choral and orchestral concert purposes. At the 
same concert, under Hans Richter’s baton the two last 
movements from Beethoven’s quartet Op. 59 in C were 
executed by the strings of that incomparable band of 
performers with such overpowering virtuosity and effect 
as to silence any objection that may be urged against a 
similar adaptation. The first performance of the first 
movement of a pianoforte concerto by Beethoven, in D— 
a fragment recently discovered by Dr. Guido Adler, of 
the University at Prague—written about 1788-1793, conse- 
quently about the composer’s 2oth year, likewise took place 
(pianist, Herr Labor). The first theme recalls a Sonata 
by Mozart, and the whole piece is of a meagre and 
antiquated description. 

Yet another first performance was that of Bach’s O Yesu 
Christ, for chorus and wind instruments given at a concert 
of the ‘ Musikfreunde,” when also excerpts from R. 
Heuberger’s charming Zzederreigen for soli, chorus, and 
pianoforte (to be recommended to your numerous choral 
societies), were repeated. 

A still more important work by Bach, his deeply reli- 
gious, wonderfully polyphonic, and altogether magnificent 
cantata, Du wahrer Gott, was performed at the “Sing- 
akademie,” the appropriate score being unfortunately 
supplied by a pianoforte accompaniment. Some madrigals 
by Orlando Lasso, Donati,and John Dowland, on the other 
hand, received an in every way perfect interpretation, nor 
should Herr Labor’s skill as composer and performer on 
the organ and pianoforte, and the Hungarian Desider 
Nemes’s proficiency on the violin, as displayed on the 
same occasion, pass unnoticed. Atanother important choral 
concert of the famous “ Miinnergesangverein,” of which 
by-the-bye about 160 members have already assented to 
join this Society’s projected visit to London early in June 
next, Heinrich Hofmann’s ‘“ Harald’s Brautfahrt,” for 
baritone solo, male chorus, and orchestra, was introduced, 
which although not a very original, yet very effectively 
written work, created a decidedly favourable impression. 
A veritable “ tour de force ” was, however, achieved by this 
unsurpassed choral union under Herr Kremser’s baton, 
with a first-rate rendering of R. Wagner’s only (so-called) 





sacred composition “ Das Liebesmal der Apostel,” in 
which the entry of the orchestra depicting after about 
half an hour’s more or less monotonous “a capella” 
singing, the approach of the Holy Spirit, first with a 
pianissimo violin figure gradually developed with extra- 
ordinary “ savoir faire ” to a tremendous orchestral climax, 
never fails to produce an overwhelming effect. 

The “ Akademische Gesangverein” produced Brahms’ 
noble and too-seldom-heard “ Begriibnissgesang,” Op. 13, 
for chorus and wind instruments ; Max Bruch’s richly 
scored “Rémischer Triumphgesang” for male chorus and 
orchestra ; a lengthy and wearisome setting of Uhland’s 
“Der K6nigssohn” (already known in R. Schumann’s 
musical version) “for soli, male chorus,” and orchestra, 
by Willem de Haan, and acleverly-written musical poem, 
“ Die Meere,” for five-part male chorus, solo quintet, and 
orchestra, by Hermann Gradener, the gifted conductor of 
this Society. 

In connection with the above performances a word ot 
praise should be given to the private choral society of 
Frau Bertha Faber, where, under Mandyczewski’s direc- 
tion, at a recent soirée, by way of example, Brahms’ new 
“Fiinf Gesiinge fiir gemischten Chor,” Op. 104, besides 
some of R. Schumann’s beautiful four-part songs, and a 
very charming one, entitled “ Vesper,” by Spohr, were 
given with the utmost refinement, to the genuine delight of 
all present. 

At a grand gala concert, given for the benefit of our 
Conservatoire by Princess Metternich, at which the pick 
of our resident and foreign artists co-operated, a great hit 
was again made bya “ Ball scene,” being an ingenious 
arrangement, by Josef Hellmesberger, for fifty violins, of 
an étude by Mayseder. On the other hand a duet 
from Auber’s MJuette de Portic?, executed by six singers 
(tenors and basses) was, owing to the necessarily mixed 
quality of the’voices, a more novel than artistically satis- 
factory experiment. Beethoven’s Leonore overture, 
No. 3, was executed with extraordinary dash by the 
pupils of the Conservatoire, under Josef Hellmesberger’s 
direction. 

Speaking of pupils, considerable vocal proficiency was 
likewise exhibited by those of Frau Hermine Granich- 
stiidten before a distinguished and crowded audience at 
the Salle “ Bésendorfer ;” and a perfect sensation was 
created by two pupils of Victor Rokitansky, Fraulein 
Weiss and Delonda, the first-named possessing a bravura 
style of exceptional brilliancy and reaching the E flat 
above the stave with ease, the latter owning a magnificent 
soprano combined with unusual dramatic. gifts. 

Among instrumental virtuosi the violinist Sarasate and 
the pianists Madame Essipoff and Herr Griinfeld were 
the most conspicuous. Artistically their successes were 
the same as of old, but less so financially, for Vienna has 
not yet fully recovered from the shock received by the 
death of the Crown Prince, and, moreover, some kind of 
reaction is the natural consequence of the enthusiasm 
created by Joachim, Stavenhagen, and Alice Barbi. Thus 
Sarasate played, for a wonder, before a thin audience, on 
which occasion the pianist, Frau Bertha Marx, the 
violinist’s artistic partner, greatly distinguished herself by 
fulness of tone, finished technique, and a sympathetic 
style of performance. Xaver Scharwenka likewise proved 
himself once more an admirable pianist, by a performance 
of his Concerto in B flat minor, introduced here in 1879, 
and of a group of soli by Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Liszt, but his playing seemed—perhaps owing to a long 
course of teaching as Professor, at Berlin—less emotional 
and more methodical than of old. His symphony in 
C minor, conducted by the pianist-composer at the 
same concert, more episodal than organically elaborated 
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in character, exhibited excellently conceived, but feebly 
realised intentions. 

Owing to an injury to Professor Door’s right hand the 
Pianoforte Quartet by Henry XXIV., Prince Reuss, 
announced for a Hellmesberger Quartet evening, had to 
be replaced by Reinhold’s Serenade for Piano and Violin, 
with Theodor Plowitz as pianist. An exceptional honour 
was bestowed upon Josef Hellmesberger, junior, the 
present leader of those celebrated quartets having been 
called upon to conduct Wagner’s Mezstersinger, at the. 
imperial Opera, both conductors of that complex work, 
Hans Richter and Fuchs, having suddenly notified their 
indisposition. That gifted youth (of about twenty) 
acquitted himself to general satisfaction of his difficult 
and highly responsible task. 

Another satisfactory addition to our already pretty 
numerous Vocal Recitals was that given by Fraulein Helene 
Marschall, one of the best soloists of the Singakademie, 
and who rendered a selection of Lieder, by Schubert, 
Robert Franz, and Brahms, in a very tasteful manner. 

A perfect furore has, however, been created by Signorina 
Alice Barbi. Although no more in its prime, and of no 
very considerable compass, her mezzo-soprano is yet 
mellow and eminently sympathetic in quality, whilst her 
vocalisation and style of expression is no less super- 
excellent in Astorga and Stradella’s simple strains and in 
Paisiello and Jomelli’s light and graceful music of the old 
Italian school than—a rare thing for an Italian—in her 
truly poetic rendering of Lieder by Schubert and 
Schumann, or in Massenet and Bizet’s ad captandum 
pieces. That this gifted, versatile, and personally attrac- 
tive artist, would prove a valuable acquisition to one of 
ae musical entrepreneurs there can hardly be any 

oubt. 

The Austrian vocalist, Fraulein von Elblein, made a very 
favourable début at Liibeck, notwithstanding the ungrate- 
ful character of her vé/e in Marschner’s Hans Herling; 
and the Viennese basso, Eugen Weiss, is meeting: with 
great success at the German Opera in New York and the 
other principal American cities. Fraulein Minna Hédel, 
pupil of Frau Nicklass-Kempner, has been engaged as 
first dramatic singer for the opera at Halle. 

Professional readers may be interested to learn that 
Herr Gabor Steiner, brother of the Director of the “ Carl ” 
Theatre, has established an agency for all kinds of musical 
and dramatic engagements here. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan on his passage here has been 
invited to a performance of his Mikado “an der 
Wien,” specially given in his honour, although another 
piece is now running, on which occasion all the performers 
were presented to him. This does not look like the 
unfairness which has been charged against our impresarj 
towards the English composer, who, I have no doubt, 
will carry away a highly favourable impression of the 
Kaiserstadt. 


MUSIC AT HAMBURG. 
] HAMBuRG, 4Zri/, 1889. 


THE Altona “ Sing-Akademie,” always to the front in the 
cause of charity, has given a performance, on behalf of 
the |poor, in the principal church at Altona, of the well- 
known composer Prof. Cornelius Gurlitt’s oratorio The 
Flood, of which you have published the vocal score. The 
text is selected, with considerable tact, by the Rev. J. 
Powell Metcalfe, from the Scriptures, and has been ably 
translated by the composer into German. The work is 
written entirely with a view and closely adapted to the 
English Church Service, the narrative portion being 
allotted to the officiating clergyman, with or without soft 





organ accompaniment, or to be chanted by him in the 
usual way. There are no vocal soli, the whole of Gurlitt’s 
music being given to the choir, with organ accompani- 
ment. These choruses are distinguished by an easy 
melodic flow, and, whilst finely harmonised, are yet 
simple and easy to sing. Hence there should be a wide 
field for their acceptance in Protestant churches provided 
with a fairly good choir. The short oratorio is divided 
into three parts :—“ The Ark,” “The Raven and the 
Dove,” and “The Rainbow,” the whole consisting of 
fourteen choruses, preceded by a short Prelude on the 
organ, beautifully played by Cantor Hesse on the occasion 
under notice. In the first part a special effect was pro- 
duced by the picturesque chorus for male voices, “ And 
it came to pass after Seven Days ;” and by another for 
alti, “Such as are planted in the House.” In the 
second part the chorus for soprani and alti, “ Turn again 
then unto thy Rest,” is very charming; whilst in the 
third part, an intermezzo for soprani, “ Ev'ry Night Wash 
I my Bed,” and a chorus for male voices, ‘* But unto you 
that fear My Name,” merit particular mention. 

It will be gathered from the above that a sense of pos- 
sible monotony has been avoided by separating the voices 
at times into different sections, in pleasing contrast to 
the occasional use of the full four-part chorus. Great 
credit is due to the zeal and energy with which Director 
Béie conducted the work, and to the clear and patheti- 
cally expressive elocution which marked Frau Marri 
Melosch’s delivery of the spoken text. The singing of 
the members. of the “ Sing-Akademie,” reinforced by a 
male chorus, was likewise worthy of all praise ; and the 
verdict of the audience, which included every musician . 
of note resident in Altona and Hamburg, was highly 
favourable, both to Prof. Gurlitt’s clever work and its 
gratifying performance. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THIS month we have selected two numbers from Kapell- 
meister Reinecke’s Fairy Cantata, Little Snowdrop 
(Schneewittchen), No. 4, “ Song of the Dwarf Tom,” and 
No. 5, “March of the Dwarfs.” We refer our readers 
to the review columns, where the whole work is noticed 
(p. 106). 








Rebiews. 


uvres pour le piano, par FR. CHOPIN. Soigneusement 
corrigés d’aprés les éditions originales par C. KLIND- 
WORTH. Revus par XAVER SCHARWENKA. Edition 


populaire. (Edition No. 6,091-6,095.) London : 


Augener & Co. 
LOOKING at this edition of Chopin’s pianoforte works, a 
feeling of thankfulness comes over us for the blessings of 
progress. Here are five books—the first containing seven 
waltzes, the second fifty-one Mazurkas, the third six Polo- 
naises, the fourth nine Nocturnes, and the fifth four 
Ballades—each of which is offered at from Is. to 2s. 6d., 
that is, at a lower price than was formerly asked for a 
single piece. But it is not cheapness solely, or even 
mainly, which calls forth our admiration. Still more 
wonderful is the change that has taken place in the pre- 
sentation of the music—the paper and printing are better, 
and the excellent editing (fingering, &c.) adds to the 
original value. The merits of C. Klindworth as an editor 
are too well known by this time to require advertising. 
As to Chopin’s works, who needs to be told about them ? 
Moreover, Mr. Stratton, in reviewing Mr. Niecks’ bio- 
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graphy of Chopin, has written at such length and with 
such fulness on the character of the Polish musician, 
that we may safely give our pen a little rest, and direct 
the reader to the March and April numbers of the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


Symphony in C major. By W. A. Mozart. Arranged 
for Pianoforte by MAX PAUER. (Edition No. 8,260/; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS symphony in C major is not the Jupiter symphony, 

the grandest of all Mozart’s works of this class, but a 

work of inferior calibre, which he composed in haste at 

Linz in 1783. If, however, Mozart does not reach in this 

work the sublimities of his three finest symphonies (those 

in C major, G minor, and E flat major, discussed by us 
some months ago), he nevertheless maintains in it that 
suave flowing beauty which earned for him the name of 

Raphael of music. The peculiar gifts with which Nature 

had endowed Mozart, preserved him, even when he wrote 

in haste and without effort, from falling into infelicities 
pie = other men of genius in similar conditions could not 
avoid. 


Umoristiche (Humoresken) for the Pianoforte. Op. 67. 
By E. DEL VALLE DE PAZ. (Edition No. 6,120; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 


ABOUT the musical value and interesting nature of these 
three pieces, there can be no question. But what about 
the title? ‘‘Humoreske” seems to us a misnomer in the 
case of No. 1 (Allegro *). Onecannot helpasking : “‘ Where 
is the humour?” The piece might have been called a 
Capriccio, not, however, in the Mendelssohnian sense, for, 
instead of being bright and sprightly, it is gloomy and 
pathetic—in fact, it was its waywardness which suggested 
to us the name of Cafriccio. A still better title would be 
Night-thoughts, for here dark thoughts seem fitfully to chase 
each other in the musician’s mind, as black clouds 
do in the nocturnal sky when the wind is high. 
The second piece (A/legrissimo e con fuoco) is more in 
keeping with the title, although, perhaps hardly so well as 
it would be with Cafriccio. And the third piece (A //egretto 
con Grazia), that pretty d/uette, has any other quality, 
piquant, charming, or playful, rather than humour. But 
what is in a name? What matters the name? So 
long as Signor del Valle de Paz gives us such fragrant 
flowers as these, we shall most willingly grant him the 
privilege of calling them by any name he likes. 


Three Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. Op. 48. 
By OLIVER KING. London: Augener and Co. 


MR. KING’sthree characteristic pieces—an idyllic Scherzo, 
a devotional Even-song (A dendlied), and a festive March— 
are so pleasing and musically estimable that, to assure 
their success, they require only to be introduced to the 
players and teachers of the piano. Such an introduction 
accompanied by a hearty recommendation, this notice is 
intended to be. May it have the desired effect ! 


Bal Masqué. Scénes de danses pour piano & quatre 
mains. Par PERCY GODFREY. (Edition No. 6,916 ; 
net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


WE must begin by placing before the reader the pro- 
gramme of this Bal Masguée. Hereitis. 1. Prélude; 
2. Marche; 3. Réverie; 4. Suite de Ballet (which con- 
sistsof along seriesof movements—-A/legretio 2 ; Grazioso, 





3; Poco pit vivo} ; Vivo, ? ; Poco Andante,c; Allegretto 
non troppo, %; Pi vivo,%; and Finale, Presto, 2); 
5. Declaration ; 6. Confession; 7. Scherzo; 8. Minuet ; 
and g. Marche solennelle. Freshness and naturalness are 
the precious qualities which strike us first in these charming 
four-hand pieces—a freshness and naturalness, however, 
which have nothing to do with futility and triviality. The 
Réverie has particularly won our affection. Full of beauti- 
ful emotional expression are also Declaration and Con- 
fession.’ There is not one number or part of a number 
which displeases us or leaves us indifferent. The Suite 
de Ballet is distinguished in turn by grace, piquancy, and 
spirit, which latter reaches its acme in the wildly merry 
Finale. 


Great Preludes and Fugues for the Organ, by J. S. BACH. 
Edited by W. T. BEST. (Edition Nos. 9,837 and 
9,838; net 1s. 6d.) Fantasta-and Fugue for the 
Organ, ‘by J. S. BACH. Edited by W. T. BEsT. 
(Edition No. 9,839; net 2s.) TZoccata and Fugue 
in D minor for the Organ, by J. S. BAcH. Edited by 
W. T. BEsT. (Edition No. 9,840; net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


No. 17, Prelude and Fugue in C minor, and No. 18, 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, bring the first series of 
this edition of Bach’s organ works to a conclusion. The 
second series opens with the Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor (No. 19). Wecan only repeat that the editing and 
printing are worthy of these magnificent compositions. 
The visible notes stand out as boldly as the audible ones, 
and thus the player is enabled to unravel the marvellous 
beautiful intricacies of the glorious master with comfort 
and comparative ease. 


Classical Violin Music of Celebrated Masters of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries, for Violin and Pianoforte. Edited 
by GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 7,401 ; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


To complete the title of this series of old Violin music— 
of which the first part, a Sonata in A major by Francesco 
Geminiani, lies now before us—we have to add the fol- 
lowing words : “After the original works for violin and 
bass (figured or unfigured) arranged for violin and piano 
and provided with marks of expression.” Francesco 
Geminiani, who was born at Lucca in 1680, took up his 
abode in London in 1714, and died at Dublin in 1762, was 
one of the most remarkable violinists of his time, and an 
important factor in the development of violin playing. As 
a composer he did not attain the perfection of his master 
Corelli, but his works are not without beauties and good 
qualities, not to speak of the interest they offer as historical 
documents. Avison, a contemporary, does not grudge his 
praise in speaking of the “admirable Geminiani, whose 
elegance and spirit,” he thinks, “‘ ought to have been more 
our pattern.” Again he says: “ There is such a gentleness 
and delicacy in the turn of his musical phrases (if I may 
so call it), and such a natural connection in his expression 
and sweet modulation throughout:all his works, which are 
everywhere supported with so perfect a harmony, that we 
can never too often hear, or too much admire them.” 
Burney and other writers near Geminiani’s time speak in 
a less enthusiastic strain; but the fact remains that 
Geminiani must be regarded as a prominent composer for 
the violin. The Sonata in A consists of three separate 
movements—an Andante (}, A major), an Allegro (C,A 
major), and another A//egro (3, A major). Different as 
the work is in form from our modern sonata, it yet shows 
an advance towards it. In Gustav Jensen the publishers 
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have found an editor who is in every respect fitted for the 
work. And we may also reverse this, and say : In Messrs. 
Augener & Co. the editor has found publishers who will 
leave him nothing to be desired. 


Morceaux d ensemble, arrangés pour deux violons et piano. 
Par Fr. HERMANN. (Edition Nos. 5,330 @ and 4; 
net, 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

CHOPIN’S alternately sombre and ecstatic Funeral March 

(from the Sonata in B flat minor, here transposed to B 

minor), and Schubert’s Moment Musical in F minor, 2 

(No. 3 of Op. 94), here transposed to E minor, musical 

gems known by every one, will not fail to delight also in 

this new guise, for which the experienced hand of Pro- 
fessor Hermann is responsible. 


By X. 


Three Songs for & medium voice. Op. 15. 
Is.). 


SCHARWENKA. (Edition No. 8,899; net, 

London : Augener & Co. 
Mr. SCHARWENKA’S three songs are distinguished by 
lyrical verve of the vocal part and clever elaboration of 
the instrumental accompaniment, a happy combination 
rarely to be met with, as the one quality is only too often 
cultivated at the expense of the other. With Mr. 
Scharwenka the course of the melody is unfettered by the 
accompaniment, and the latter, notwithstanding the loving 
care bestowed on it by the composer, remains in the 
background, remains what it ought to be—a foil to the 
melody. By the passionate “In Thy Heart” executants 
and hearers will be carried away ; over the poetic “The 
Opening Rose” (with the characteristic and yet. reticent 
accompaniment) they will dream ; and in the popular 
“Sunshine in the Heart,” all will join with one accord 
and irresistibly. 


Heart to Heart. Song for tenor or baritone. The 
words by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. The music com- 
posed by CHARLES SALAMAN. London: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 

A SONG which pleases us well—page 4, however, less than 

the rest. The veteran composer’s fount of melody is not 

yet dried up, and his hand has not yet lost its cunning. 


Movements from 


Vocal Dance Tunes, Old and New. 
instrumental works arranged for two female voices, 


with pianoforte accompaniment. (Edition Nos. 4,015 

—4,022 ; net, 3d. each.) London: Augener & Co. 
As we pointed out the nature of this series and the ability 
of the arranger in last month’s MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD, we can confine ourselves now to the enumera- 
tion of the new instalments, which present a rich variety : 
“Tis Sweet when the Sun is Rising,” a Polonaise by C. 
Gurlitt (No. 4,015) ; “‘One by One the Flow’rets,” a Polka 
by C. Gurlitt (No. 4,016) ; “ Hail, all Hail, Fair Spring,” 
a March by X. Scharwenka (No. 4,017); “Dancing 
Wavelets, fair to see,” a Sarabande by J. S. Bach (No. 
4,018) ; “The Primrose,” a Gavotte by X. Scharwenka 
(No. 4,019); “See the Morning Light Advances,” a 
Gavotte by Del Valle de Paz (No. 4,020; “ Behold, ’tis 
Golden Morning,” a Waltz by Schubert (No. 4,021) ; and 
“ The Violet,” a Waltz by C. Gurlitt (No. 4,022). 


Songs of the Year. Twelve two-part songs for female 
voices. The Words by EDWARD OXENFORD. The 
Music by HERBERT F. SHARPE. (Edition No. 4,126¢ ; 
net, 3d.) London: Augener & Co. 

“OQ MONTH of sweetness, when the may scents all the 





balmy air, with joy we greet thy op’ning day.” Thus 
sings the poet ; and his brother, the musician, forgetting 
counterpoint and abandoning himself to Nature’s exhi- 
larating influences, lilts careless happy strains to his own, 
and, no doubt, to many other people’s heart’s content. 


Song of a Wood-Nymph (Weber’s last waltz).  Ar- 
ranged as two-part song for female voices by JOHN 
AcToNn. (Edition No, 4,147; net, 4d.). London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE need say nothing about Weber’s well-known last 
waltz, which is not at all by Weber. As to Mr. Acton’s 
arrangement, it is much more satisfactory than we should 
have thought before seeing it. And how did he attain 
this result? By confining the original melody for the 
most part to the piano, and excogitating two new and 
independent vocal parts. 


Life's Dreams. Canon for three solo voices, with chorus. 
By R. SCHUMANN. (Edition No. 4,871 ; net, 3d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is the third of Schumann’s Op. 65, the settings for 

male voices of six Rztornelle by Riickert. Lovers of 

music will not take less interest in this canonic specimen 
of the great romanticist than in those we noticed on 
former occasions. 


Music to the Story of “Little Suowdrop” (Schnee- 
wittchen). For soprano and alto solo, chorus of 
female voices, and pianoforte. Op. 133. By CARL 
REINECKE. (Edition No. 9,052, vocal score in 
Staff Notation, net, 3s. ; 9,052a@, Book of Words, net, 
6d. ; and 9,0524, Tonic Solfa Notation, edited by W. 
B. McNaught, net, 8d.) London: Augener & Co. 

CARL REINECKE, the distinguished composer, pianist, 

and conductor, is unsurpassed in his musical treatment of 

fairy stories. He knows so well how to discover and 
interpret all the grace, delicacy, sentiment, picturesque- 
ness, humour, and grotesqueness, of his subjects, that one 
cannot doubt for a moment as to whether he is in full 

sympathy with them or not. The work opens with a 

Prologue (Chorus in Unison), which is followed by a 

Chorus of Angels, Snowdrop’s Song, Song of the Dwarf 

Tom, March of the Dwarfs, Slumber-Song of the Dwarfs, 

Song of the Dwarf Tom, Snowdrop’s Song, Song of the 

Dwarfs round the coffin of Snowdrop, played while the 

Dark Form is dancing with the Fair Lore, and Final 

Chorus. In the choral as well as in the solo portions of 

the work simplicity reigns supreme. The prominent 

qualities of the part of Snowdrop are naiveness and grace. 

The dwarfs supply the humorous, grotesque, and pic- 

turesque elements ; as instances may be mentioned : The 

Song of the Dwarf Tom, -“ Now all the tasty soup is 

made ;” the capital March of the Dwarfs; and the 

Slumber-Song of the Dwarfs, “Though the Night-winds 

whistle wild.” The fantastic spectral, “ played while the 

Dark Form is dancing with the Fair Lore,” deserves to be 

specially noted. 


A Complete Course of Wrist and Finger Gymnastics for 
the use of Performers on the Pianoforte, Violin, and 
other Instruments. By A. LEFFLER ARNIM. 
London : Hutchings & Crowsley. 

WE do not hesitate to recommend this little book. 

For though gymnastic exercises cannot take the place of 

exercises at the finger-board, they can prepare the fingers 

for such exercises, and thereby facilitate and shorten the 
labour players have to go through. But we recommend 
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CARL REINECKES LITTLE SNOWDROP. 


(Cantata for Soprano and Alto Solo with Chorus of female voices.) 


N® 4. Song of the Dwarf Tom. 
(May be sung also in A flat) 


Allegretto molto moderato. dens. 
Con grasa. 
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“Their pattering feet, as they tap the ground, 
Are making this very funny sound:” 


N° 5. March of the Dwarfs. 
Molto moderato. ¢ - 7s. oa 
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also caution and moderation, otherwise evil rather than 
good will be the outcome. 


Report and Proceedings of the Birmingham and Midland 
Musical Guild. Fifth Session, 1888. 


THE reading of the above-indicated report and proceedings 
gives rise to three regrets: that with a number of fifty- 
four members the average attendance at the nine ordinary 
meetings was only eighteen ; that no more than three 
members read papers ; and that the musical programmes 
of the conversazione were not in every detail of an unim- 
peachable character. But, apart from these regrets, the 
report and proceedings give rise only to a feeling of satis- 
faction. In his very interesting and high-toned presi- 
dential address, Mr. S. S. Stratton spoke up boldly for 
the dignity of music and the musical profession. A paper 
by Mr. W. T. Taylor, on “ Church Music and the People,” 
was read by Mrs. Taylor ; the plans advocated in it were: 
“ The opening of the churches for special musical services 
and organ recitals; the engagement of competent 
organists; the opening of our schools and rooms for 
instrumental and .choral classes and concerts, as well as 
for classes for the improvement of congregational sing- 
ing.” Mr. Charles Lunn came forward twice: with 
“ Some suggestions for the Basis of a mentak Text Book” 
(Expression for teachers, singers, and players), and with 
a longer paper on “The Old Italian School of Voice 
Culture and its Fall.” His remarks are extremely 
stimulating, but the prospective of his views is somewhat 
vitiated by a too great optimism with regard to the past, 
and a too great pessimism with regard to the present. 
Mr. Casson, not a member of the Guild, read a paper 
on “Reform in Organ building,” in which he pointed 
out some of the differences of the present system. The 
Guild continued to support the Chamber Concerts initiated 
by it, and the yearly public lecture on music by a 
musician of distinction—given in 1888, by Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, assisted by hisj}son, Mr. Norman Cummings 
(on “ Nineteenth Century Music”). 


Middiesbrough Musical Union “ Prize Essays,’ 1888. 
Middlesbrough : Hood & Co. 

THE Middlesbrough Musical Union, which consists of a 
vocal and an instrumental section, seems to be a very 
active body. Not content with practising music and giving 
concerts, it has established an evening class in the theory 
of music, and offered prizes for essays. The first subject 
proposed was “‘ Musical Societies, their Object, Manage- 
ment, and Influence.” The three essays for which prizes 
were awarded are now in print, and do their authors 
(Mr. C. Hood, Miss E. Gledhill, and Mr. A. M. Warner) 
much credit. We cannot criticise them in detail, as that 
would necessitate our writing a fourth essay, for which 
neither time nor space is available. But we may say 
that along with some questionable history, visionary 
ideas, and immature, amateur:sh notions, they contain 
much matter deserving consideration. 


Trio for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. By 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. (Edition No. 9299 ; 
net, 5s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. BARNETT’s art is directed rather to the pleasing 

than to the profound, and proceeds rather from 

Mendelssohn than from Beethoven or Brahms. He has 


a fluent style, throughout melodious, and with a strong 
tendency to brilliancy as far as the piano is concerned. 
Mendelssohn was, no doubt, the master whose works 











exercised the greatest influence on Mr. Barnett, next to 
Mendelssohn, we suspect, Spohr and Weber—at least, the 
trio under discussion seems to warrant this assumption. 
The first movement, A//egro assaz (C minor, C), is dis- 
tinguished by the amplitude of its cantilenas, and the 
florid and almost restless nature of the piano part. In 
the following Andante con moto (A flat major, C) the love- 
laden first subject alternates, and finally coalesces, with a 
playful second one. A daintily tripping Scherzo, A//egro 
vivace (Cc minor, £), forms the third movement. And the 
work is brought to a close by an extended A//egro molto 
(Cc minor, C) full of fire and vivacity. 


Twelve Rondinos for pianoforte. Arranged, partly com- 
posed, and fingered, by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
London: Augener & Co. , 

HERE is a further instalment of the twelve Rondinos 

“ leading from Clementi’s first Sonatina in C major up to 

the difficulty of Beethoven’s Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G 

major.” The present four—respectively derived from 

J. Haydn, C. Czerny, J. Schmitt, and Xaver Scharwenka 

—are, like their predecessors, very easy, pretty, and 

instructive. 


Minuet and Gavotte for the violin. With pianoforte accom- 
paniment by Louis NIcoLE. London: Augencr 
& Co. 

MR. NICOLE’s two pieces, which make no heavy demands 

on the executive skill of the performers (the violin part 

keeps within the compass of the first position), are lively 

and pleasing compositions of a freshly melodious 

character. 








Conrerts. 
By J. B. K. 
—_ 
CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


Mr. E, Prout’s new overture (in E) to Sir Walter Scott’s 
Rokeby commends itself by clearness of design and clever 
musicianship. Raff’s highly imaginative and ingenious tone- 
picture Zeonore Symphony, No. § in E£, Op. 177, with its 
bright and animated initial allegro, its charmingly melodious, 
dreamy and sensuous Love-poem, its characteristic and, indeed 
like the whole work, splendidly scored march, and its weird and 
fantastic Death ride and final Hymn, finely played by the band 
under Herr August Manns’ baton, produced its usual effect. 
Saint-Saens’ fanciful and brilliantly-coloured Poéme-Symphonique 
‘* Phaéton,” Op. 39, forms a valuable addition to the répertoire 
of these concerts ; but should, owing to its affinity with Raff’s 
‘* Death ride,” have been brought out on another occasion. By- 
the-bye, Raff's ‘‘ Death ride” has been stigmatised by a con- 
temporary as a prostitution of the “divine art.” If musical 
illustration of the awful be csthetically inadmissible even in 
connection with a beautiful poem, what about (to quote an 
indisputable classical masterpiece) Weber’s Wolf's Glen music ? 
Herr Stavenhagen, one of the very foremost of our young 
pianists and a favourite pupil of Franz Liszt, gave both technically 
and intellectually a truly remarkable performance of his great 
teacher’s second concerto in A, indeed, so remarkable as possibly to 
modify the opinion of those who have hitherto remained impervious 
to the intensely passionate and powerful utterances of this strangely 
fascinating work. For once the ‘‘ encore” piece, a Paganini- 
Liszt study marvellously played by the pianist, outshone in 
interest his original soli, a few delicate trifles by Chopin, unsuited 
to the huge concert room and to the importance of the occasion. 
The piano used was a Bechstein of rare power and beauty of 
tone. Miss Elsa, a débutante at these concerts, exhibited a 
fresh, if not very voluminous and as yet occasionally somewhat 
too piercing soprano, purity of intonation and careful training, 
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exemplified especially by some excellent shakes in Rossini’s ‘‘ Una 
voce” (in which some tasteless innovations should be reconsidered), 
and in her teacher, Dr. Louis Engel’s song ‘‘ Darling mine.” 
Berlioz’s “aust was performed (Mrs. Hutchinson and MM. E. 
Lloyd, Brereton, and Hilton, vocal soloists), and Joseph Joachim 
played his Hungarian concerto, last heard in 1878, being accessible 
to few violinists on account of its exceptional difficulties. The 
first part of the 20th concert may be termed a homage to native 
art, since it contained three orchestral works and one song by 

’ British composers. Sterndale Bennett’s distinctly Melusinean 
‘* Naiades ” overture with a singular coincidence in its second 
subject with a prominent ‘‘ Lohengrin ” motif, came first in order. 
The ‘‘andante expressivo” from T. Wingham’s serenade in E 
flat which followed—a piece full of originality and charm, both 
in its striking themes and orchestral treatment—caused regret 
that only this fragment was heard. On the other hand, J. C. 
Ames’ pianoforte concerto in C minor, Op. 8 (first time), is, 
with the exception of the spirited and promising introduction 
and of a page here and there, written in a somewhat common- 
place, ad captandum style, with an almost comical plagiarisin 
from Schumann’s concerto in the Finale, the weakest section of 
the work, and the orchestration, though cleverly varied, is 
occasionally coarse, crude, and noisy. Herr Oscar Beringer 
manifested excellent technique (on an indifferent ‘‘ Broadwood ”’) 
in the performance of the work which on the executant’s 
intellectuality makes little demand. The English song referred 
to was Arthur Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Mary Morison,” given by Miss 
MacIntyre, who had a better opportunity for the display of her 
excellent vocal gifts and style (barring an imperfect shake) in a 
morceau from Boito’s overrated Mefistofele, and in a song by 
Gounod. Schubert’s symphonic masterpiece in C occupied the 
second part of the concert. 

The last concert, Herr August Manns’ well-earned ‘‘ bene- 
fit,” presented a scheme of unusual interest, for, in addition to 
the appearance of one of the most popular vocalists, Madame 
Nordica, who imparts rare charm to everything she sings, and 
who especially distinguished herself by a brilliant execution of 
the difficult Polonaise from Ambroise Thomas’s M/ignon, and to 
the ventrée of the Viennese contralto, Fraulein Tremelli, with a 
voice as rich in quality as ever, it included in the instrumental 
portion two of the most remarkable overtures in existence : 
Mendelssohn’s Mzdsummer Night's Dream, and Wagner's 
Tannhauser ; a rendering of Liszt’s melodious and fanciful first 
concerto in E flat by Stavenhagen, equal in transcendent merit 
to the above-mentioned of the companion work in a—higher 
praise it is impossible to give; and last, but not least, the first 
performance of a new symphony in C minor, by Frederic Cliffe 
—a work of conspicuous originality, nervous force, intensity, 
wealth and freshness of ideas, rhythmic and polyphonic charm, 
and a boldness and certainty in handling a full orchestra, which 
renders this symphony in this sense one of the most remarkable 
Op. 1 ever written. Two objections which present themselves 
on a first hearing might deserve consideration, viz., a somewhat 
too protracted preparation for the stirring climax of the beautiful 
slow movement, ‘‘ Ballade,” and the somewhat commonplace 
character of the close of the Finale, as compared to the elevated 
tone of the entire work. Executed with admirable spirit, it 
obtained a great artistic and enthusiastic popular success, and 
should be brought forward in London proper at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AT the second concert of the current season, an extraordinary 
success was gained by Madame Backer-Grindahl, who in the 
performance of E. Grieg’s pianoforte concerto in A minor, 
exhibited those qualities: poetic perceptiveness, lightness of 
touch, airy grace and impulsive energy combined with an irre- 
proachable technique, as the essential requisites for an adequate 
interpretation of that charming work, which, whilst embodying 
the composer’s fascinating characteristics, sufficiently demonstrates 
his capabilities as a writer of bigger things even in his early days. 
The orchestral accompaniments were delightfully played under 
Grieg’s inspiriting conductorship. No less than four enthusiastic 
recalls of the pianist (who should be heard again in other music) 
and himself were the result. Dr. C. Villiers Stanford’s new 





violin suite in D, Op. 32, recently brought out in Berlin, is a 
nobly conceived and, as a matter of course, eminently scholarly 
work, and possesses, with a few reminiscences, many points of 
considerable interest, such as p.e. a figure for the kettledrum 
accompanying the ‘“‘Tambourin” throughbout, but a serious 
defect lies in the abnormally high and least effective position 
given almost throughout to the solo part, an agglomeration of 
transcendent difficulties, which even Joseph Joachim’s maestria 
and friendly efforts on behalf of the composer’s music failed to 
render particularly attractive. Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
in B minor received a smooth rendering under Mr. Frederic H. 
Cowen’s baton, resumed after his recent professional visit to the 
Melbourne Exhibition, but the andante was certainly not taken 
“con moto” and the execution of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, overture left much to be desired apart from some 
exaggerated ritardandos. Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli excelled in 
the florid portion of Mozart’s ‘‘Non mi dir,’ but “ Sombres 
Foréts”” was marred by some ‘‘ornaments” introduced into 
Rossini’s exquisite inspiration, one of his finest. The foremost 
Norwegian was succeeded by the first Russian composer, Peter 
Tschaikowsky. The directors of this ancient institution have 
from staunch Conservatives obviously turned Communists, and, in 
respect of art matters, so much the better. Both the pianoforte 
concerto in B flat minor, No. 1, Op. 23, and an orchestral suite 
in D, Op. 43 (Ist time) unfolded an absolutely astounding wealth 
of beautiful ideas. Where other men would use one subject, 
Tschaikowsky lavishes half a dozen, most of them remarkably 
original, all highly attractive, the souscon of triviality attaching 
to a few being altogether nullified by piquant rhythm or harmony, 
and an orchestration which for novelty, variety, and charm of in- 
strumental effects defies description. The quaint freak of fancy, 
“Marche Miniature” for high strings and wood-wind, triangle 
and bells, worthy of H. Berlioz at his best, in the suite had to be 
repeated. The only flaw noticeable after one hearing consists in 
a preponderance of interest in the fine introduction to the com- 
paratively less important fugue in the same work. A large measure 
of the brilliant success achieved by the concerto belongs un- 
doubtedly to the youthful pianist Sapelnikoff, pupil of Frau Sophie 
Menter, who by a splendid touch (on a by-no-means first-rate 
‘* Erard ”), mechanism and taste of phrasing fully justified, as far 
as this performance is concerned, his fame as ‘‘ one of the very 
greatest pianists of the modern school.” It is certainly not for 
lack of fine works, if pianists are at a loss what to play. The 
eminent composer again ‘‘Shone,” as last year, asa first-rate 
conductor. Mr. Frederic H. Cowen directed the rest of the 
performance, which included Mozart’s symphony in E flat, and 
Wallace’s effective Lzurline overture. The sympathetic Miss 
Marguerite Hall and Mr. W. H. Brereton were the vocalists. 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE Norwegian pianist-composer, Edvard Grieg, and the 
violin virtuoso, Josef Joachim, fully referred to last month, 
were again the chief attractions at these concerts, drawing 
crowded houses to the close of the thirty-first season. The first 
named added, besides some delightful songs characteristically ren- 
dered by his accomplished spouse, two more instrumental pieces 
to MM. Chappells’ répertoire, viz.: his ‘‘ Lyrische Stiickchen ” 
Book III., Op. 43, which although very dainty and elegant (most 
charmingly played by the composer) are, because less charac- 
teristic of himself, somewhat inferior to his previous most 
exquisite works of this kind, and his magnificent Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin, No. 3, in c minor, Op. 45,—Violin: Frau 
Néruda (Lady Hallé)—already commented upon on the occasion 
of its super-excellent performance at the composer’s own concert 
in conjunction with Johannes Wolff. To expect of Grieg (as has 
been done) that he should also play other composers’ music is 
absurd, since he does not ‘‘tour” as a pianoforte virtuoso, but 
happily visits us as an almost inimitable exponent of his own 
works. The above-mentioned distinguished lady violinist once 
more introduced A. Dv6érak’s string quartet in E flat, Op. 51, 
probably from personal feeling for the composer, her countryman, 
for this work, which with its singular plagiarism from Beethoven’s 
F minor quartet in the first movement does not improve on closer 
acquaintance. On the other hand Schubert’s too seldom heard 
fragment of a string quartet ‘‘ Allegro Assai in c minor” was 
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most welcome. That this splendid movement (comp. 1820), 
less Schubertian and more Beethovenian in character than per- 
haps any of the composer’s instrumental works, remained a frag- 
ment is as much to be regretted as the fragmentary state of his 
‘Unfinished Symphony” inB minor. On all other occasions the 
“lead” was taken by Josef Joachim, who went, as usual through 
a familiar stock of classical concerted and solo pieces in his un- 
surpassed style, special mention being, however, due, to a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s colossal string quartet in B flat, Op. 
130, containing as finale the master’s last, and at the same time, 
one of his most original, humorous, and fascinating compositions. 
Of how few: composers can this be said! Ladies have their 
“‘rights”’ in the selection of MM. Chappells’ pianists ! They,were 
(besides Edvard Grieg): Mesdames Agnes Zimmermann, De 
Pachmann, Fanny Davies, Janotha, and Frickenhaus. Some 
of our eminent foreign visitors : Madame Backer-Groéndahl, MM. 
Stavenhagen, Benno Schonberger, &c., might with advantage have 
been added to the list! The vocal department was, in addition 
to Madame Grieg, confided to Mesdames Fillunger, Liza Leh- 
mann, Marguerite Hall, Janson, Florence Hoskins, MM. Hirwen 
Jones, Max Heinrich, and Santley. The accompanists were 
Miss Maude V. White, MM. E. Grieg (of his own songs) 
Frantzen, Sidney Naylor, and Ernest Ford. 

The Directors might, z#¢er alia, direct their attention to a string 
quartet by Beethoven, probably never heard in this country, and 
recently brought out by the celebrated Rappoldi Quartet at 
Leipzig, to wit: the composer’s own arrangement of his Piano- 
forte Sonata in E, Op. 14, No. 1, which would undoubtedly draw 
every lover of Beethoven’s genius—notably pianists—to the 
‘*Monday Pops” next season, when it is to be hoped, that the 
“encore” mania will be put a stop to, since recalls have absolutely 
ceased to be a test of merit, but are in nearly everycase a demand 
fora ‘‘ bonne bouche” in addition to the fare set down in the 
programme. 

After the last concert, a fine Stradivarius violin (costing about 
£1,200), subscribed for by some of Joseph Joachim’s numerous 
admirers, was formally presented to the great virtuoso by Sir 
Frederick Leighton in an adjoining room. 


’ 





THE WIND INSTRUMENTS CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY. 


Tuis Society (re-organised)—with the well known names of MM. 
Vivian, Flute ; Malsch, Oboe ; G. A. Clinton, Clarinet ; Bors- 
dorf, Horn; Ths. Wotton, Bassoon ; as principal executants— 
gave at the Royal Academy of Music two out of three con- 
certs announced for the present season. The programmes in- 
cluded Beethoven’s so-called ‘‘ Batti Batti”? Quintet in £ flat for 
pianoforte and wind, Op. 16, and its still finer prototype in the 
same key by Mozart, C. Reinecke’s Sonata, ‘‘ Undine,” for piano- 
forte and flute, which, although this prolific composer's 167th work, 
ranks, excepting a somewhat too tangible ‘‘Kreislerian’’ re- 
miniscence in the slow movement, above the level of many of 
his earlier works, and is most effectively laid out for both in- 
struments. C. Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Caprice” on Danish and Russian 
airs, Op. 79, on the other hand, is properly a set of variations 
of the showy, insipid style of our forefathers—in ¢hzs sense 
correctly styled a ‘‘Caprice” of this foremost representative of 
modern French music. R. Schumann’s ‘‘ Drei Romanzen”’ Op. 
94, originally introduced in London by Josef Joachim for violin, 
were afforded the rare opportunity of a hearing in their original 
form : on the Oboe with Pianoforte accompaniment. Beethoven 
was further represented by his early and not very striking Sonata 
in F, Op. 17, for Pianoforte, and the beautiful but unruly Horn, 
and Onslow’s Quintet, Op. 81, for wind gave cause for surprise, 
that this clever composer, the pet of amateurs some forty years 
ago, has completely fallen out of notice even in his own country, 
where immeasurably inferior stuff is written and played by the 
ton. The pianist, M. Eugéne Dubrucq, failed to realise Mozartian 
grace in the above-named Quintet, but was satisfactory in the 
brilliant style of the more modern pieces given. A wearisome 
song ‘‘ Annette” by Charles H. Lloyd, and a trivial ditty by 
Kalliwoda could not be made interesting by a clarinet and horn 
obbligato respectively, nor Herr Max Heinrich’s expressive 
singing of both. The vocalist took his “ revanche” with an 
equally excellent rendering of two Lieder by Brahms. Madame 





Schliiter sang Haydn’s beautiful ‘* Spirit Song ” and a milk-and- 
water song by P. F. Schneider, with clarinet—extremes meet. 
Some vocal pieces by Spohr, likewise with clarinet accompani- 
ment, successfully revived at Vienna, deserve this Society’s notice. 
It is- to be hoped that this interesting class of concerts—a per- 
manent institution in Vienna and Paris—will also become a 
‘* fixture” more especially in London, where, contrary to Conti- 
nental custom (if we except the extensive belabouring of the un- 
lucky flute in Italy), wind instruments are largely cultivated by 
amateurs. 





NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

Ir seems ungracious to speak unfavourably of the first important 
work of American origin brought out at a first-class concert in 
London, more especially considering the admirably progressive 
tendencies manifested by America, in many respects ahead of 
this country in musical no less than in commercial and technical 
matters. Take, by way of example, the remarkable array of 
highly accomplished Transatlantic lady-vocalists, who frequently 
constitute the chief charm of our operatic and ‘‘ operettic ” stage 
and concert platform. But expectations raised by those pre- 
mises with regard to Mr. Dudley Buck’s Light of Asia, were 
doomed to disappointment. True, the composer proves himself 
an excellent musician, as far as earnest studies under such 
eminent teachers as Moscheles, Rietz, Hauptmann, Johann 
Schneider, &c., and diligent writing of serious works from 
sonatas to overtures and cantatas can make one, but Zhe Light of 
Asia is flimsy in melody and without rhythmical or harmonic 
interest, the almost “naive” shallowness of some of the choruses, 
accompanied by persistent thumps on the kettledrums at each 
beat, recalling irresistibly the kind of tunes “en vogue” with 
the Salvation Army. It is to be hoped that the composer of 
The Light of Asia is not to be accepted as a representative 
shining ‘ Light of America,”’ or that striving country would have 
to get over a good deal of ground before coming “‘ up to date’’ in 
musical composition. It seemed a pity that those splendid 
forces, choral and orchestral, with those excellent vocal soloists : 
Madame Nordica, whose mezzo-soprano diapason is scarcely 
equalled, certainly not surpassed by any other to be heard in 
London, the superb tenor, Edward Lloyd, and the rapidly 
rising basso, Andrew Black, who all did their best under Dr. A. 
C. Mackenzie’s careful guidance, were not used for the introduc- 
tion of some more worthy novelty, that might be suggested, 
without difficulty. Mr. Buck’s cantata is, however, admirably 
suited to the numerous suburban and provincial societies, where 
simple tunefulness and exemption from structural intricacies is 
a distinct desideratum. ; 

The “ Novello” Season was closed in a worthy manner with 
Hiindel’s monumental work, Saz/, curtailed, of course, as usual, 
from its original proportions, since the eighty or ninety numbers 
constituting Hindel’s score would now-a-days be found too big 
a dose even for the largest digestive capacities—the British 
musical stomach. The principal vocal soli were given by 
Mesdames Anna Williams and Patey, and MM. Henry Piercey 
and Watkin. Mills, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie of course 
conducted. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE “ Royal Choral Society,” under the direction of Mr. John 
Barnby, displayed, by the production of two large new works in 
close succession at the Royal Albert Hall, an amount of enter- 
prise, which, considering the enormous surplus of labour and 
expense entailed by the task, entitles this great institution to the 
highest praise. Unfortunately Mancinelli’s sacred cantata, 
‘* Tsaias ” (written for the Norwich Festival of 1887), a mixture 
of weak modern French music and diluted Wagner with very 
little of the sacred element in its component parts, obtained, 
in spite of the efforts of those excellent solo vocalists, Mesdames 
Nordica, Lena Little, and MM. Barton McGuckin, Alec 
Marsh, and Lucas Williams, and everybody else concerned, only 
a ‘succes d’estime.” On the other hand, it is a long time 
since a work equal in interest to Peter Benoit’s Cantata 
Lucifer has been brought out by the ‘* Royal Choral 
Society.” It may be stated first with regard to the composer, 
that Grieg and Dvorak are cosmopolitan in their tendencies as 
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compared to the Flemish Peter Benoit, who would not write 
his name “ Pierre” for the world, who has never composed 
even the smallest song to any but Flemish words, and who 
allows nothing but Flemish to appear in his programmes and 
concert bills. Owing to the composer’s extreme views in this 
matter, very little from his important scores has hitherto 
travelled outside his native country. The work in question is 
characterised by considerable originality; breadth of form, 
intensity, and indeed at times, truly overpowering dramatic 
force in the choral writing, which constitutes the chief sub- 
stance of the score, and likewise by melodiousness of unusual 
charm, when called for by the scope and plan, notably in the 
second part of the work. Unfortunately, the Hymn of Praise, 
which concludes the third and last part of the cantata, is some- 
what tame, conventional, and unduly spun out, but, nevertheless, 
the ‘‘premiére” proved, on the whole, a decided success, to 
which an excellent all-round performance largely contributed. 
Indeed, with regard to the vocal soloists, such a baritone and 
bass voice, combined with such dramatic emphasis and refined 
style of singing as displayed by those Belgian artists, Mr. Blau- 
waert, the interpreter of Peter Benoit’s music, ‘‘par excellence,” 
and Mr. H. Fontaine, respectively, are somewhat uncommon in 
our concert rooms. Mr. Constantin de Bom, another Belgian, 
“‘vice”’ the suddenly indisposed Mr. Robert Hensler, used his 
small but very agreeable tenor in a most pleasing manner, and 
Mrs. Patey did (apart from an unpleasant forcing of the lower 
notes) excellent service; whilst Mrs. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
soprano, returned, for this occasion, to the scene of numerous 
former triumphs with a voice showing (excepting an occasional 
shrillness in forte singing) but little decay, and with her powers 
. of expression as perfect as ever. It is to be hoped that the 
favourable reception given to Lucifer may induce the bringing 
forward of another important work from the same quarter, 
Tinel’s Saint Francois, recently no less than four times repeated 
at Brussels. 

Mancinelli’s Jsazas was preceded by the conductor, Mr. 
John Barnby’s Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is a King,” composed for 
the Leeds Festival in 1883, which, although somewhat mixed 
in style, exhibits the experienced musician to great advantage in 
the scholarly and effective writing both in the vocal and orchestral 
section of the work. 





BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE 
ECITAL. 


THE young Thuringian pianist, Bernhard Stavenhagen, favourite 
pupil of Franz. Liszt, whose recent success in the Austrian 
** Kaiserstadt,” rose ‘‘crescendo” from a half-empty salle to 
crowded audiences, seems to have met with proportionate favour 
amongst us, judging from the adjournment-of his second Recital 
from Princes’ to the more capacious St. James’s Hall. And, 
indeed, even those who do not care for Liszt’s music, must have 
been struck by the truly amazing virtuosity displayed in the 
performance of the tremendous (so-called) sonata in B minor, 
Paganini Studies, a MS. Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 13, which 
turned out to be a slightly modified version of the familiar 
No. 12, likewise given, and of some other show pieces from 
his master’s prolific pen. The pianist’s exquisite touch, mastery 
of tone-colour, brilliancy of execution and taste, were likewise 
exhibited in a vastly different ‘‘ genre,” Haydn’s Variations 
in F minor, and Schumann’s “ Papillons” (by the way a 
wonderful Opus 2, the perfect Schumann every inch), but 
his emotional powers are obviously limited. He stupifies and 
charms, but fails totouch the heart of the listener. This was felt 
in his rendering of Chopin (the Polonaise Fantasie, Op. 61, being 
wrongly marked ‘‘ first time ”), and still more so of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas in c sharp minor, Op. 27, E minor, Op. go, and A-flat, 
Op. 110, where the Liszt-bravura style is misapplied. From 
this point of view Bernhard Stavenhagen can, however admir- 
able in many respects, scarcely be looked upon, as has been 
done, as the legitimate successor of Anton Rubinstein. 





FREDERIC LAMOND’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


FOLLOWING closely upon the sensational pianist Bernhard 
Stavenhagen, Frederic Lamond, another pupil of Liszt (and 





Hans von Biilow) had rival impressions to contend against at 
his two Recitals at St. James’s Hall. Anyhow the young 
Scotchman proved himself worthy of the reputation gained on 
the Continent since the display of his great abilities at Princes 
Hall, considerably underrated by the London press three seasons 
ago. He has a beautiful rich tone, faultless sechnigue (from the 
wrist, not from the arm), and if occasionally lacking in delicacy 
and /inesse, his physical exertions never result in overbearing 
percussion, he never makes //f out of f/ and abstains from 
excessive speed for virtuosity’s sake, like the above-named very 
remarkable Liszt player par excellence. Hence Lamond’s read- 
ing of Beethoven is more within the composer’s spirit than 
Stavenhagen’s. Among Lamond’s best efforts (on a fine ‘* Bech- 
stein”) were a masterly rendering of Bach-Tausig’s Toccata and 
Fugue (veritable godsends these Tausig and Liszt-Bach arrange- 
ments to those who prefer the light and shade of the piano to 
the tone quality of the organ, apart from the rare chance 
of hearing those mighty works in their original form) and of 
Brahms’ magnificent Rhapsody (Op. 79, No. 2). On the other 
hand, Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” Fantasia, Op. 15 (the only 
pianoforte piece of his own which the composer professed to be 
unable to play) seems démodé without Liszt’s brilliant orchestra- 
tion, unless indeed, played, as Benno Schénberger’ played it a 
few seasons ago. ‘The concert-giver also produced, besides 
some solo trifles, a Pianoforte Trio (Op. 2) and a MS. Violon- 
cello Sonata (violin, Herr Ludwig Straus, violoncello, Signor 
Piatti), which demonstrate a praiseworthy artistic purpose, as the 
writing of such works needs must, and a correct knowledge of 
the capabilities of the three instruments concerned, but their 
subject matter, with the exception of a characteristic scherzo and 
a bright melody in the Finale of the first-named work, is too un- 
interesting to gain sufficient attraction, even from the clever and 
elaborate treatment (after the manner of Brahms—/ungissimo 
intervallo) bestowed upon it. Their “ first’’ is likely to be also 
their ‘‘last performance in London.”’ 


MR. HARVEY LOHR’S CHAMBER CONCERT. 


Mr. Harvey Loup introduced a number of new and unfamiliar 
works at his eighth annual concert, at Princes’ Hall, which means 
research, justice to contemporary art, increased knowledge of the 
musical public, extra rehearsal, and consequent self-denial on the 
part of the concert-giver, whereas a performance, say, of a trio 
by Mendelssohn, saves trouble, and proves a far surer ‘‘ draw” 
than one by Eduard Schiitt. 

The works selected were; a string quartet in k, Op. 80, by 
A. Dvorak (first performance in England) which, although not 
one of his best chamber compositions, at least stands on a par 
with his companion work in E flat, Op. 51, affected by Frau 
Néruda at the Monday ‘‘ Pops.” Mr. Lohr’s own pianoforte 
Quartet in E minor, Op. 15, testifies to earnest purpose, and is 
melodious if not very individual in character. It certainly does 
not err on the score of undue complexity. Greatly superior to 
either is Eduard Schiitt’s Pianoforte Trio inc minor, Op. 27, a 
work full of striking ideas developed in a most effective manner. 
A pity that the total impression is somewhat weakened by a less 
satisfactory Finale, that stumbling-block of modern writers. The 
same composer’s ‘‘5 Clavierstiicke,” Op. 8, and ‘‘Scénes de 
Bal,” Op. 17, might here be recommended to pianists in search 
of new and attractive music. The bénéficiaire gave as his soli, 
besides a few graceful trifles from his own pen, the strangely 
neglected “ Silhouettes,” Op. 8, by A. Dvérak, one of his most 
original and spontaneous works, but which for its adequate 
rendering requires likewise in the executant the Slav composer’s 
southern temperament. The strings were in the hands of MM. 
Szczepanowski (we trust we have omitted no consonant at the 
beginning of the first syllable), S. D. Grimson, violins; W. 
Richardson, viola ; and W. E. Whitehouse, violoncello. 





MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


THE programme of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s second and last 
Recital at Princes’ Hall deserves special notice, as it consisted ex- 
clusively of Mr. Henschel’s vocal compositions, which must have 
proved a revelation to most persons present, for it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the poetic charm, truth and warmth of 
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expression, the wealth of melodic beauty and of striking modu- 
lations growing out of the respective poems and of the musical 
context, which characterise the pieces brought to a first hearing 
at this concert. Being, moreover, exceedingly varied in character, 
monotony was out of the question. But these works essentially 
require such artistic rendering as they received on the present 
occasion, such ensemble singing, in particular, being a thing to 
dwell upon in fond remembrance. The vocalists concerned 
were Mesdames Henschel, Lena Little, Marguerite Hall, MM. 
Shakespeare, Max Heinrich, and Henschel. 


MAX HEINRICH’S VOCAL RECITALS. 

IT was good news for the genuine lovers of high-class vocal 
music, that that now generally and favourably known baritone, 
Max Heinrich, Professor of the Royal Academy, felt sufficiently 
encouraged by the artistic success of his recently-given three 
vocal recitals, to offer a further relief to the plethora of inane 
drawing-room claptrap, by a fresh series of three similar enter- 
tainments at Steinway Hall. For Herr Heinrich never panders 
to the vulgar taste, and whereas most noted singers confine 
themselves to half a dozen familiar Leder by Schubert, Schumann, 
&c., the compass of Herr Heinrich’s répertoire is in itself 
remarkable, especially so, since he sings and accompanies all 
his, even the most difficult songs, without book. And although 
exception might be taken to that last-named veritable ‘‘ tour de 
force” in respect of dramatic effect, Herr Heinrich may well 
ask in reply, how many even among our most accredited accom- 
panists are there, so completely in sympathy both with poet 
and composer, to give due expression to their important share in 
the German Zzed? During the series under notice, Herr 
Heinrich (who should guard against occasional excessive 
speed) ‘‘limited himself” to about two dozen airs and songs by 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Schlesinger, &c., leaving a large 
space of the programmes to Miss Lena Little, who, if somewhat 
below her usual standard in her selection for the first concert, 
made more than amends for this on the second evening, by a 
delivery of Schumann’s Lieder-Cycle ‘* Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
which realised that wonderful picture of true womanhood, in its 
most striking and touching phases from the first love to the 
husband’s grave, with a combination of thought, poetic expression, 
charm of voice, clear and dramatic enunciation of the beautiful 
German text, not easily to be forgotten. 

The vocalists gave, moreover, tasteful and expressive renderings 
of some duets by Dvorak, Henschel, Goring Thomas, and of 
Schubert’s purely declamatory setting of the Cathedral scene 
from Goethe’s Faust ; the choral singing of the ‘* Dies irae,” with 
harmonium accompaniment in an adjoining room, although not 
ineffective, being too insignificant to realise the poet and com- 
poser’s intentions. 

That excellent musician Herr J. H. Bonawitz would have 
added considerably to the interest of his performance by drawing 
upon his vast musical research—of which his historic recitals on the 
organ, harpsichord and piano furnished distinguished proof some 
time ago—instead of once more treating us to a selection from 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Schumann’s most hackneyed composi- 
tions, of which, notwithstanding our unbounded admiration for 
those great works, we have, unless performed by artists of 
phenomenal interest, in all conscience had enough and to spare. 





THE BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION 


GAVE a performance of Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem at the 
Shoreditch Town Hall. The work, which. has—like Handel’s 
Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline—been written to verses 
selected from the Scriptures, has been described as having 
received the ‘‘Gods’ Kiss of Immortality” and Brahms’ 
masterpiece. As a matter of fact, this composer shines most 
brilliantly in his orchestral and chamber music, and the 
Requiem—with the exception of the truly grand choruses, 
worthy of any master: “Behold all Flesh,” ‘‘ For the Trumpet 
shall sound,” and ‘‘ Worthy art Thou”—is more or less the 
outcome of reflection and consummate workmanship. It is, 
moreover, in its choral writing one of the most difficult sacred 
works in existence. Hence, small wonder that choral societies 





‘fight shy” of it. The greater the credit to Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, the energetic conductor of the Society, for having, after a 
pause of many years, brought it once more before the London 
public. That all was done that zeal could do with restricted 
means at command, it is needléss to mention. 

Charming melodious flow, on the other hand, characterises 
the copious and too rarely heard excerpts from Franz Schubert’s 
music to the drama Rosamunde (comp. 1823), which occupied 
the second part of this interesting concert, who was as badly 
served with his text as Weber with the libretto to his opera 
Euryanthe by the same authoress, Wilhelmine Chezy. The 
important orchestral section was (barring an excess of zeal of the 
‘* Brass,” over loud also in the Heguzem) played in excellent 
style, and the chorus sang out with a brightness and power of 
expression scarcely to be guessed at from the performance of its 
less genial share in the Dead Mass, in which Mr. W. G. Foring- 
ton delivered the ungrateful baritone solo in a satisfactory 
manner; whilst Madame Eleanor Farnol, considerably over- 
weighted in Brahms’ work, gave a tasteful rendering of Rosa- 
munde’s tuneful Romance. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

Saint Dorothea, a dramatic oratorio, by Henry T. Wood, 
was brought out under the composer’s baton at the Grosvenor 
Hall. The work contains many charming ‘‘morceaux,” dis- 
tinguished by genuine melodious flow, excellent characterisation 
and dramatic expression, the whole bearing the cachet of sound 
musical skill. ‘The chief defect of the score lies in the inordinate 
spinning out of some of the numbers ; shortened by half an hour 
the result would be considerably improved. This clever compo- 
sition should be heard again with a complete orchestra instead of 
strings, harp, and harmonium, Well-merited applause was won 
by Miss Hannah Jones, contralto, M.M. Owen Roberts and 
Henry Heyes, tenor and bass respectively ; Miss Kate Johnstone, 
who appears to be gifted with considerable intelligence and a 
correct ear, being unfortunately handicapped by a part much too 
high for her sympathetic mezzo-soprano. 

Miss Marian Bateman and Miss Esther Mowbray gave a 
recital of duets for one and two pianofortes at Steinway Hall, 
following in the wake of the Brothers Willi and Louis Thera, 
who have made a name for themselves by their perfect piano- 
forte duet playing in Vienna. Considering the vast store of 
delightful music of this class practically unknown here, the efforts 
of the concert-givers in that direction deserve hearty encourage- 
ment. Playing from memory—that objectionable modern craze 
which more than anything impedes the extension of the répertoire 
of the modern soloist—not being required for the pianoforte 
duet, unusual variety and interest in the programmes are easily 
attainable. Thus no less than ten old and modern composers 
(including the culpably neglected Theodor Kirchner) were re- 
presented at the concert under notice, the ‘‘ piéce de résistance” 
being Schubert’s magnificent Fantasia in F minor, Op. 103 
(which by the way should be recommended to orchestral con- 
ductors in Josef Joachim’s full-band arrangement). The per- 
formance was marked by clear technique, good ensemble (barring 
a regrettable slip at the end of the Fantasia), intelligence, and 
well-marked contrasts of light and shade, but more intensity of 
expression would have been desirable. That always interesting 
artist, Herr Max Heinrich, added further to the zest of this 
enjoyable entertainment by his exquisite rendering of some 
vocal gems by Schubert, Schumann, and Jensen. Two magni- 
ficient ‘‘ Steinways’’ were used. 


Musical Potes, 
—_e—_ 
THE dwindling troops of the Paris Opéra have been re- 


inforced by the enlistment of Mlle. Litvinne, whose first 
appearance as Valentine in Les Huguenots has given 


general satisfaction. The return to Paris of Ambroise 
Thomas has infused new life into the rehearsals of his 
ballet, Za Zempéte. A prologue has been added to the 
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original design. The Ménestrel describes it as follows :— 
“In the midst of clouds, ascends towards heaven the 
expiring soul of the mother of Miranda, and the soul 
laments that it has to leave, without protection, in a world 
of sorrows this young ignorant creature, a victim pre- 
destined to all the black plots that are laid around her : 
‘Miranda! Miranda! my daughter !’ cries the soul in its 
distress. And the choir of angels answers: ‘ Rest in the 
peace of the Lord; we shall keep watch over her, we 
shall be there to protect her.’” 

’ AFTER complimenting the artists at one of the re- 
hearsals of his opera Esclarmonde (at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique), Massenet turned to the conductor and said 
(loud enough, we may be sure, to be heard by all), 
“When one hears music performed with such perfection, 
one regrets not to have done better.” 

SONZOGNO’Ss season of Italian opera in Paris (Gaité) 
will extend from April 20 to June 20, The forces consist 
of sixty-five instrumentalists, seventy chorus singers, 
thirty-two dancers, and a galaxy of solo singers, of whom 
the following may be specially mentioned :—Elvira 
Brambilla, Emma Calvé, Carolina de Cepeda, Virginia 
Ferni-Germano, Maria Paolicchi-Mugnone, Elena Hast- 
reiter, Elvira Repetto-Trisolini, and Marcella Sembrich 
(sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, and contraltos) ; Antonio 
Aramburo, Lodovico Fagotti, Francesco Marconi, A. 
Talazac, and, perhaps, also Gayarre (tenors) ; Antonio 
Cotogni, Giuseppe Kaschmann, and Paul Lhérie (bari- 
tones); Federico Casali, Camillo Fiegna, Eugenio Grossi, 
E. Lorrain, F. Navarrini, and Roberto Villani (basses). 
Leopoldo Mugnone is the conductor. 

MME. MATERNA has enchanted the Brussellers by 
her grand rendering of the vé/e of Brunnhild in the 
Valkyrie. “Elle a été admirable. Elle en a le style, 
Paccent, la vie. Elle lance formidablement les notes, 
par-dessus tout, avec une streté et une desinvolture dé- 
concertante, Les poumons énormes, sa respiration éton- 
nante, sa carrure large, tout cela fait delle la Valkyrie 
gu’avait assiirement révée le maitre.” 

THE BRUSSELS ASSOCIATION DES ARTISTES-MUSICIENS 
devoted its fourth concert entirely to Peter Benoit, the 
Flemish composer far excellence. The works which 
chiefly called Firth applause were the characteristic music 
to the drama Charlotte Corday, and a concerto for piano 
and orchestra. 

M. GEVAERT knows how to make interesting pro- 
grammes. At the second Conservatoire concert he 
brought forward three symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven; at the third, Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony, Berlioz’s Harold en Italie, and Wagner's 
Stegfried-Idyll and Tannhduser Overture. 

M. HUYMANS, a singer of talent, who has for some 
years cultivated the wide domain of historical concerts, 
gave lately one, the programme of which consisted of 
compositions by Scandinavian and Slavonic musicians— 
Grieg, Borodine, Rimski-Korsakoff, &c. 

THE first performance of Emil Naumann’s opera 
Loreley (the words of which are by Otto Roquette) took 
place at the Berlin Court Opera-house on the gth of 
April. The mse en scene seems to be the best part of the 
work. As to dramatic qualities, it leaves much to be 
desired. The music, although always respectable, is on 
the whole commonplace, rising only now and then to a 
higher level. 

OF Berlin concerts, we will select the following ones 
for our record :—The eighth symphony concert of the 
Royal Orchestra under Kahl’s direction, at which a new 
symphony by Rudorff was performed ; a concert by the 
Russian pianist, Varette Stepanoff; two concerts by 
Max Pauer ; a second concert by the brilliant Marcella 





Sembrich ; a ner Philharmonic concert on April 3, at 
which an orchestral suite entitled ‘“‘ Heidelberger Suite,” 
by E. Pirani, and a suite in B minor for violin and 
orchestra by E. Sauret, were heard ; and a matinée of the 
Kotzolt’sche Gesangverein, in celebration of its fortieth 
anniversary, which brought, among other things, choral 
songs by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Taubert, 
Hauptmann, Volkmann, Vierling, and Kotzolt. 

Der Fall Jerusalems, an oratorio by Martin Blumner, 
was again performed by Brandt’s Choral Society (Magde- 
burg) at its third concert, and made an excellent impres- 
sion ; especially the great choral movements were very 
effective. 

THE four Wagner cycles, for which St. Petersburg had 
to thank Angelo Neumann and his ¢voufe, came to an 
end on the 2nd of April. The best proof of the success 
lies in the fact that the last cycle attracted the largest 
audience. At the end of the final evening the artists 
were repeatedly called, presents were given to all of them, 
and to Neumann a silver laurel-wreath. From _ St. 
Petersburg the ¢voufe proceeded to Moscow, where a 
performance of the Ring des Nibelung was concluded on 
the roth of April. 

FRANZ LACHNER celebrated on the 2nd of April his 
eighty-sixth birthday. 

MUNICH is to have a new theatre, which, moreover, is 
to be a model theatre. Kitzinger, of Augsburg, will be 
the architect, and the tenor, Franz Joseph Brakl, the 
manager. 

HEINRICH VOGL, the famous tenor of the Munich Court 
Opera-house, has been engaged for further ten years 
(1890-1900) at the by no means despicable salary of 
32,000 marks (= £1,600). 

MME. MATHILDE MALLINGER, the admired f77ma 
donna, has settled in Berlin as a teacher of singing. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Mikado was performed at 
the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtische Theater (Berlin) for the 
tooth time on the 16th of March. 

OPERAS lately performed for the first time: at Elber- 
feld, on April 2, Die letzten Tage von Thule, a four-act 
romantic opera, by Georg Rauchenecker (without origin- 
ality) ; at Wiirzburg, on April 5, Eulenspiegel, a two-act 
comic opera, by Cyrill Kistler (a fiasco) ; at the Munich 
Gartnerplatz Theater, on April 6, Der schéne Caspar, an 
operetta, by J. Bayer (a fair success) ; at Altenburg, on 
April 7, Reznhardt von Ufenau, a romantic opera, by 
Franz Curti (a decided success); at Pesth, on April 7, 


Ein Deutschmeister, an operetta, by Ziehrer (a decided 


success) ; at Prague, on April 14, Der Fuchsmajor, an 
operetta, by Sigmund Bachrich (pleasing, well-written, 
and warmly received) ; at Nice, ¥oe/, an opera, by Gilbert 
Desroches, a/ias Baroness Legoux (a great success) ; at 
Roubaix, Fexmy,a comic opera, by Clément Broutin (well 
received).—Operas about to be performed for the first 
time or lately finished : Cleopatra, by Bensa (Dal Verme 
Theatre, Milan) ; ¥u/isca, by Gustavo Tofano. 

M. JULES DE SWERT, latterly ‘living at Ostend, has 
accepted a call as professor of the violoncello at the 
music-school of Ghent. 

ARNO HILF, of Sondershausen, has been appointed 
Concertmeister at Leipzig in the place of Petri, now in 
Dresden. 

EUGEN D’ALPERT made his first appearance at Madrid 
on March 24 at one of the Sunday Popular Concerts, 
under Bréton’s direction, in the Teatro del Principe 


Alfonso. Coolly received at first, he succeeded in work- ~ 


ing up the enthusiasm of the audience to a high pitch, 
Subsequently the pianist played at three more concerts, 
and also at Court. 

A TABLET has been placed on the house, Piazza Roma 


~ oh 


Oe eS 
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No. 1, at Cremona, where the famous Antonio Stradivari 
lived and died. 

THE orchestral parts of the first movement of a piano 
concerto by Beethoven were discovered by Dr. Guido 
Adler in the possession of a Prague student, Emil 
Bezecny, whose half-brother, Baron von Bezecny, at 
Vienna, had the piano part, This movement, in D major, 
a work of the master’s youth, was played at a Vienna 
Philharmonic concert (April 7) by Josef Labor. 

CARL REINECKE earned a rich harvest of laurels, as 
composer and pianist, at one of the Moscow Symphony 
concerts, 

AT Dresden died on March 25 Moritz Fiirstenau, 
flutist, librarian, and historian (Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Konigl. saichsischen Capelle; zur Geschichte der 
Musik und des Theaters am Hof zu Dresden; &c.); 
at Braunschweig, on March 26, Theodor Steinweg, a 
partner of the New York firm of Steinway and Sons ; at 
Venice, on March 11, the musicologist Lorenzo Canal, 
director of the Seminario Patriarcale; at Paris, on 
March 28, the professor at the Conservatoire, René Paul 
Baillot, a son of the celebrated violinist Pierre Marie 
Frangois Baillot ; at Paris, on April 8, Jean Baptiste 
Arban, the virtuoso on the. cornet & pistons ; at Genoa, 
Giuseppe Cipollina, a composer of church music ; at 
big at the age of 24, the singer Edouard Véronge de 
a Nux. 





AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 9156. 


(= RAISETH JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 


A Sacred Cantata for Treble Voices. By JOS. RHEINBERGER. 
The Words adapted from the Scriptures by J. Powett Metcatre, M.A. 


CONTENTS :— 
1. Chorus—‘‘ Behold there Cometh one of the Rulers of the Syna- 
ue.’ 


No, 1 


gog 
. Alto Solo—‘‘ My little Daughter lieth at the point of Death.’ 
. Recitativo (Alto)—“* While he yet spake there Cometh,” 
Alto Solo—‘‘'Thy Daughter is Dead, why troublest thou the 
Master further ?” 
. Duet—‘‘ The Lord is Nigh unto all Them that call u 
4 Sater § (Alto)—‘‘ And when He came into the 
uler 
7. Chorus of Women—‘‘ For what is your Life, what i is your Life?” 
8. Alto Solo—‘ And all Wept and Bewailed her.” 
g. Chorus—‘‘ And He put them all out and took her by the Hand.” 
* Trio—‘ Thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell.” 
. Alto Solo—‘‘ Praise ye the Lord, praise ye the Lord !” 
on Chorus Finale—“ O praise the Lord, for the Lord is gracious.” 
Vocal Score, Edition No. 9156, net, 1s. 
The Words separately, per copy, 1 + 3 OF per 100, net, 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, City ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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MUSIC TO THE STORY OF 
ITTLE SNOWDROP (ScHNEEWITTCHEN). 


For’ Soprano and Alto Solo, Chorus of Female Voices, and Piano- 
forte. By Cart REINECKE. Op. 133. 
Edition No. 
ge52_ Vocal Score 
g052a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation .. 
gos2d ‘Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Edited by W. G. McN aught 


No. CONTENTS :— 
» Prologue (Chorus Unison), ‘‘ I have a Story to tell you.” 
. Chorus of Angels, “We will Greet Thee.” 
. Snowdrop’s Song (Sopr.), ‘‘ The Birds are Singing loud and clear.” 
4. Song Pot. the Dwarf Tom (Mez. Sopr.), ‘‘ Now all the Tasty Soup is 
made. 
. March of the Dwarfs (Pianoforte). 
é Slumber Song of the Dwarfs, ‘‘ Though the Night Winds whistle wild.” 
7. Song of the Dwarf Tom (Mez. Sopr.), “ Again my Fate is Grief.” 
8. Snowdrop’s Song (Sopr.), ‘* Who in the House would Care to Stay.” 
g. Song of the Dwarfs round the Coffin of Snowdrop (Chorus), ‘* Not 
within a Gloomy Grave.” 
To. ane while the Dark Form is dancing with the Fair Lore (Pianoforte 
Solo). 


11. The same as Pianoforte Duet. 
12, Final Chorus, ‘‘ The Night is Departed,” 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, » City; and at their 
only West End Branch, 1, Foubert’s Place, 





Br MASQUE. Scénes de Danse, pour Piano 
sone Mains. Par PERCY GODFREY, 


. Prélude. | 
. Marche. 
. Réverie. 7 | 


No. 6. Confession. 
7. Scherzo. 
8. Minuet. 


4. Suite de Ballet. g. Marche Solennelle. 


. Déclaration. 
Edition No. 6916 ; net, 2s. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, City ; and 1, Foubert’s Finan Ww. 


AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 8100. 


PIECES DE CLAVECIN, 


Composées par 
FRANQOIS COUPERIN. 

Revues par 
J. BRAHMS er FR. CHRYSANDER. 
Livre 1. 
” 2 
” 3- 
4 


” 





Paris, 1713 

Paris, 1716-1717 
‘aris, 1722 

Paris, 1730 wis “a 

AUGENER & CO., 

86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


“I Each Book, 
a net, 2s. 64. 





TUTOR, 
Part I. The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-fingered Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Fasy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 


Part II, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in Cc, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


—* POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


80 Folio Pages. | Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 


OCAL DANCE TUNES, OLp anp New. 
Movements from Instrumental Works arranged for TWO FEMALE 
VOICES, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
No. 


401r 
4012 
4013 
4014 
4015 
4016 
4017 
4018 
4019 
4020 
4021 
4022 
4023 
4024 
4025 
4026 
4027 
4028 
4029 





Sing, Nightingale. Minuet. (X. Scharwenka)... ae 

Merrily Singing. Minuet. (Del Valle de Paz)... 

With Hands Entwined Together. Mazurka. (Cc. Gurlitt) 

Gone are Night’s Dull Shadows. Mazurka. (F. Chopin)... 

*Tis Sweet when the Sun is Risiag. Polonaise. (C. Gurlitt)... 

One by One the Klow’rets. Polka. (C. Gurlitt) “ 

Hail, all Hail, Fair Spring. March. (X. Scharwenka) | 

Dancing Wavelets fair to See. Sarabande. (J. S. Bach) 

The Primrose. Gavotte. (X.Scharwenka) .. 

See the Morning Light Advances. Gavotte. (Del Valle de Paz) 

Behold, ’tis Golden Morning. Waltz. (F. Schubert) .. 

The Violet. Waltz. (C. Gurlitt) 

Behold the Morn with stately mien arise Minuet. (Beethoven) 

(F. Schubert) ... eco 

(Gluck)... we on 


Cee eee re 


ee ee. . 


O Golden Days of Summer Minuet. 
Who will come with me? Gavotte. 
Come and Go. Gavotte. (Bach) 
Ho! 'tisa Sunny Morning. Hungarian Dance. “(F. Schubert) 
Heyho! for Summer Time. Bohemian Dance. (F. Kirchner) 
Hark! hark! The Breezes softly stealing. Spanish Dance. 
(Del Valle de Paz) 
Ye Merry Birds on Yonder Tree. Waltz. (F. Schubert) 
Sing, Sweet a Scherzo-Menuet. (Del Valle de Paz) 
Blow! Ye Zephyrs o’er the Sea. Mazurka. (F. Chopin) .. 
Lo! The Lark uprises. Polish Dance. (X.Scharwenka) ... 
Hark! Across the Golden Meadows. ‘Tarantelle. (X. Schar- 


wenka) 
Behold, behold the Moon. Air du Dauphin. (J. Roeckel) ... 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


4030 
4031 
4032 
40933 
4934 


Hur ere 


4935 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price ts. 


EN TWO-PART SONGS. ‘By Franz Ast. Also 
Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 


METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 





UNICH. BOARDING-HOUSE SUITABLE 

FOR PUPILS WHO STUDY MUSIC. Boarders find a com- 

fortable home at Frau Doctor Matthes, Amelienstrasse I, English 
spoken, Terms at from £5 to £7 10S. per month, 
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ANTIQUARIA N M U SI C, | Antiquarian Music (Continued). 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. B.—For Two Violins, Tenor, and Two ’Cellé. 
Lot 1189. DOBRZYNSKI, J. F. Op. 40. Second Quintet 
» 1190. ELLERTON, J. L. Op.100., In F minor 
Sold by AUGENER &.CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. » 1191. GEBEL, FR. Op. 21. Second Quintet .. 


Sold for cash only. The Prices marked are net, No discount. », 1192, SCHUBERT, FR. Op. 163. Grand Quintet inc 


Some of them only slightly damaged. 


FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA. c.—For Violon Principal, with String Quartet. 


in Parts. a ) 
1193 & 94. BOHM, JOS. Op.1and4. Polonaises .. each 
1102 to 1109. BERBIGUIER, Sa eee Nos. 2, 3, 5,6, 5. d. ss BOHRER, Y Air Pian ae le oe a 
8, ie = ae s : Ro co Gach 1196. CREMONT, P. Fantaisie sur un Air 
1110 —— Mon Coeur Soupire. Romance eS ect 1197, ERSFELD, CH. Op. ro. Stiindchen 
1111 & 12. —— Themes variés, Nos.3and6 .. .. each a Pe 
ee : 1198. FONTAINE, ANT. Fantaisie Pastorale 
1113. BOCHSA, N.CH. Premier Concerto .. -. iy es HABENECK, F. Air Basque Varié 
1114. BOEHM. Variations sur “ Freischutz” .. me itn JANSA, I Op. i asain h 


1115. —— Variations sur ‘* Moise” ee se * 
1116. BOOM, J. v. Fantaisie and Variations sur un Air ot, TER oe SS See ae Russes vou 
1202, —— Op.15. Marche Vari¢e 


ares BRICCIALDI. Second Concerto od 1203. —— Op. 26. Rondo for Two Violins, ond Sting Trio 
1118. CRAMER, FR. Concertino in p minor .. or String Quartet Accompaniment 

ote RAE Pe < pons Op. as sy a i 1204. == Op. 53. Variations brillantes is 

cant wig aa 1205. MAYSEDER, JOS. Op. 17. Fourth Cuntsd. Pelonaion 


1122, DEVIENNE. Concerto inc : ‘se 3 1206. Op. 18. Variations sur ‘‘ La Sentinelle” 
1123 to 26. —— Concertos Nos. 6, 8, 11, and 12 -. each _ re07. es. (Grind Rondeau 


1127. Tenth Concerto. Principal Flute only in 
08. . 25. Variations ‘ or 
rra8._ DOT. ZAUER. Op. 76. Concerto . Be et 1209 & 10. Op. 28 and 29. Adagios et Nandienen each 
1129 & 30. DROUET, L. Fourth and F ifth Concerto... each 8. Stich Palonatss 
1131. EBERWEIN, M. Premier Concerto Y Caaintitn Veidiniien oy 3 
" + 43» eo ‘ 
1132 & os saa A. B. Second and 1 Bighth Con- . 44. Variations sur un Theme de Mevendante, . 
1134. —— Op. 30. Variations sur « Preciosa” ne nese ke 
1135. —— Op. 53. Introduction and Variations, Kréaungs-Roado 
1136. —— Op. 70. Introduction and Variations sur “Dame : a s 
Blanche” Second Concertino 
e ge so a Air Varié 
11377 —— Op. 3. Premiére Polonaise Troisiéme Polonaise 


A 


1211. 
1212. 
1213. 
1214. 
1215. 
1216. 
1217. 
1218, 
1219. 


BUUITIIT 


en hae — BARD ss nese 1220, PECHATSCHEK, FR. Rondeau brillant 
1139. —— agi se .. ee “ - : TH, A. Vv * 
1140 & 41. —-— First and Second Concerto... - to, RARE Oe 3. Yiggaane sek ange 

1142. GUILLQU. 2me Concerto .. 4 : 
1143. HOFFMEISTER, F. A. Concerto, No. ; 24 in D 7 PIANO TRIOS. 


nn ee 


1144 & 45. HUGOT, A. Second and Third Concerto.. ; - A.—For Piano, Violin, and ’Cello. 


1146. KALLIWODA. Op. 80. Grand Rondeau 
BERG, CONR. Seventh and Ninth Trio .. each 


1147, KELLER. Op.15. Concerto... a ae bs 1222 & 23. 
1148. —— Op. 22. Air Varié 1224. KREUTZER,C. Op. 23, No. 2, Grande Sonate 


1149 & 50. KROMMER, F. Concertos, Op. 30 and Op. 86. 3» 1225. MOZART. Piano Trios. Folio. 3 Vols. (B.& H.) .. 
each 1226. SCHUBERT, F. Op. 100. Grand Trio in £ flat 

1151. LINDPAINTNER, P. Op. 228. Concerto .. = 1227. VEIT, W.H. Op. 53. ‘Trioin p minor .. ; 
1152. ——- Op. 67, No. 1. Divertissement ee er 1228. VOLKMANN, ROB. Op. 5. Trio in 8 flat minor 
1153. LOBE, J. C. Concerto inc. ‘ ee 1229. VOLLWEILER, C. J. Sonatina inc a 
1154. MERCADANTE, S. Potpourri, “Paoloe Virginia” a“ 1230. WALDMULLER, FERD. Op. 140. Trio 
1155 to 1161. MULLER, A. E. — Op. 16, 19, 20, 22, 1231. WOLF, LOUIS. Op. 13. Second ‘Trio .. 

24, 27, and 39 . és . .. each 
1162. —— Grande Fantaisie. Op. 40 
1163. —— Potpourri. Op. 3° i i. 
1164. PETERSEN, P. N. Op. 3. Vielations a 
1165. PETIBON, A. Op. 11. 2me Théme varié 
1166. REISSIGER, C. G. Op. 60. Concertino 
1167, SCHNEIDER, G. A. Op. 55. Concerto ‘a 
1168. STEUP, H.C. Variations sur Duo de ‘‘Molinara” ., 
1169. TAUBERT, J. F. Concerto F Rr $s 
1170 & 71%. TULOU. Second and Fourth Concerto -. each 
1172. —— Op. 16. Fantaisie . ° . 
11735 —— Op. 35. Air varié _ 
1174. —— Op. 46. L’Angelus. Fantaisie 


~- = = De me We 


p.—For Piano and Two Violins. 
1232. ALARD, D. Op. 31. Symphonie concertante .. 
1233. CORELLI. ‘Trio Sonata. (Krause) ‘ Gs 
1234. DANCLA, CH. Op. 10. Second Concertante.. 
1235. ERSFELD. Op. 11. Schlummerlied - ~—— 
1236 & 377 GEBAUER. Duos, Op. 10. Two Books.. each 
1238. GUNGL, JOS. Op. 31. Oberlandler 3 ua 
1339 & 40. HERING, CARL. ~ 61. Twelve Popular 
Songs. Two Books .. . +» each 
1241. KALLIWODA, J. W. Op. 109. Semednetion and Rondo 
1242, MEVES, W. Op. 11. Variations .. ° 
1243. PLEYEL. Op.8. Duos. BookII.  .. oe 
1244. SUPPE. Overture, ‘‘ Poet and Peasant ” ie 
STRING QUINTETS. — pag — Jj. Op. 17. Grandes Variations 
rates - “1246. . Op. 49, No.3. ‘‘Il Trovatore” (easy Fant. 
a.—For Two Violins, Two Tenors, and 'Cello. 1247. —— Op.90. Book Ill. Three Easy ath y - 
1175. HAYDN, J. Quintet Concertantinc .. o ;, 1248 WOHLFAHRT, FR. Easy Pieces és 
1176. HOFFMEISTER, F. A. Quintets, Nos. santé —- 
1177. HOPFFER, B. Op. 7. QuintetinBminor .. I c.—For Piano, Flute, and Violin. 
1178 & 79. KROMMER, FR. Op. 7oand 80, Grand Quintts 1249. BRAHMS. Op. 52. Love Songs. Book II. (torn) 
; eac 1250. BANGER. Op. 45. Fille du Régiment. Potpourri .. 
1180 & 81, —— Op. ico, Three Quintets. Nos. 2 and 3 each 1251 to 1254. OVERTURES. ‘far ate Paris 
1182 & 83, —— Op. 106. Three Quintets. Nos. 1 and2 each Dame Blanche, Freischittz Belagerung nei 
1184. MAYSEDER, JOS. Op. 51. Second Grand Quintet.. Corinth coh ck cotY ag aes ., 
1185 & 86. —— Fourth and Fifth Grand Quintets each . * 
1187. MENDELSSOHN. Op.18. Premier Quintet. —— v.—For Piano, Flute, and Tenor. 
Edition). . I 1255, KUMMER, CASP. Op. 75. Trio 
1188. WEIGL, JOS. ‘Swiss Family Opera. Arranged a 1256. SUPPE. Overture. ‘‘Schine Galathé ’.. 


ee | 
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Antiquarian Music (Continued). . @.| Antiquarian Music—CHOPIN (Continued). 
E.—For Piano, Flute, and 'Cello. Lot 1330. . 26. No. 2, in Eflat minor. (B. & H.) 
Lot 1257, HUMMEL, J. N. Op. 78. Adeain, Variation, and 1331. h Scherzo in B flat minor. (B. & H.) 
Rondo .. ie Ss “ pi 1332. . 39. Scherzoincsharp minor. (B. & H.).. 
1258. —— Op. 96. Grand Trio i in sie. Es a a 1333+ b 46s Polonaise. (Mechetti) . - 
1259. MAYSEDER. Op. so. Fourth Trioi inc de ae 1334- . 45. Prélude. (Mechetti) ae 
1260. SPOHR. Trio. Op. 124 .. : yaad , fas 1335- . Fantaisie brillante. (B. & H.) 
1261. WEBER, C. M. v, Op. 63. Trio . a ” * 1336. . 52. Ballade in F minor. (B. & H.) 


F.—For Piano and Different Daatibisiitetn 1337: Scherzo in & major. (B. & H.) 


FS 8. . 56. Three Mazurkas. (B. & H. 
1262. FURSTENAU, A. B. Op. 102. Piano and 2 Flutes.. poe woe Masurkas. ( ) 


« z " ‘ , ie . 58. Sonatain Bminor. (B. & H.).. 
1263, SKRAUP, FR. Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and ’Cello .. a Gs. Dedede tn Gae. =. & H.).. 


PIANO SOLO 1341. Four Mazurkas, (Schlesinger)... ae 
64. ABBOTT. E. F. Les Echos d N d. Val : E 1342 to 1344. Op.71. Three Polonaises (No. 1, D minor ; No.: 2, 
1264. » E. F. Les Echos du Nord. Valse .. B flat major ; No. 3, F minor). (Schlesinger).. each 


126s. —— Souvenir de Bosphore. Polka Mazurka ..  .. - 1345 & 46. CLEMENTI. Gradus ad Parnassum. (B. & H.) 
1266. —— Les Echos d’ Orient. Polka Mazurka if ” Oblong Folio. 2 Vols. 3 . ele 


1267. ABT, FRZ. Op. 125. Tyrolienne.. Hy “i 

1268 & 69. —— Second and Third ‘Polka Masuika .. each 

1270. ADAM, L. Fifty Ubungs-Stiicke. 2 Books .. 

1271. ALBRECHTSBERGER. Op. 12. Eighteen Preludes 

1272, ALBUM. Deutscher Tondichter. Fifteen Pieces ” 
Liszt, Hofmann, Reinecke, Kiel, &c. es ‘ 


1347. ——— Twelve Monferrinas. Op. 49.. 
1348 to 1360. —— Sonatas. Ed. André :—No. 1, in a; .- 3s 
inc ; No.7, inp; No. 9,inG minor ; ; No. ro, in B minor; 
No. 11, in F sharp minor; No. 17, in F; No. 18, in a; 
No. 21, in E flat; No. 23, ina; No. 29, in D minor; 
No. 28, in a; No, 30, inG minor .. i .. each— 8 
1273) AMBROS, AUG. W. O Sonat. ey a ; 
- 3ACH, C. PH. EM. ye henson Rond 3 N.B.—Lists of Lots Nos. 1 to 677 to be had gratis on application. 
SPs aoa wa ewe seu For Lots 678 to 1101, see MoNTHLY MusicaL RecorD from December, 
' freie Fantasien. Neue Ausgabe. — Leuckart) : 1888, to April, 1889. 


1274to 78. Nos, II. to VI. . +» each AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, EC. 
1279. BACH, E. Frihlings Erwachen acene ntl eile oc cae SE Bisa Ah et . 


1280. payee ay S. cl Works. - - = Folio. — H E TEC H N ICO N. 


1281. —— Wohltemperirtes Clavier. 2 Vols., oblong .. ’ 
— Original Folio Edition of Peters’ :— Strongly recommended for use in Schools, as it effects a great 
1282. Concerto, Overture, Air with 30 variations. 1 Vol. .. 2 saving in the Wear and Tear of Pianos. 
1283. Inventions, Preludes, & Suites. 1 Vol. .. 
1284. 18 Preludes, Fugues, and Fantasias. 1 Vol. 
1285. Sonata, Overt., Fant., Fugues, &c. 1 Vol. 
1286. ———- ‘Two Bourrées (A minor) 
1287, —— Gigue in B flat major 
1288. —— Prélude and Fugue sur BACH. . 
1289, —— Six Préludes and Fugues for Piano, by Liszt. 
2 Books.. i . 
1290. —— Fifteen Sy maphonies. (André) Py re 
1291. BANCK,C. Songs transcribed for Piano. 3 Books 
1292, BARGIEL, W. Four Piano Pieces * 
1293} BAUMFELDER. Different Pieces. 8 Books .. 
1294. BELTJENS. Bendix, Biss, Bohrer, and Braun Pieces 
1265 & 96. BENDA, GEORG. Sammlung of Pieces. Theil 
II. and IV. Published 1781 *s ‘ .. each 
1297. BENEDICT. Op. 2. Sonata Fy Pr Pe es 
1298. BERGER, EM. Notre Dame. Romance 
1299. —— Songs of Prince Charlie és 
1300. —— The Emerald Isle. (Irish Airs) 
1301. —— ‘Silver Ripples and Si tu savais} a a 
1302, BERGER, FRANCESCO, Unspoken Thoughts és 
130g. —— Trois Poésies .. Wel. se aie _—— CED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 
1304+ BERGSON, M. Op. 53- Berceuse . ‘ia ie and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
1305. BERTINI. Studies. Op. 29. Book II. - ie iS Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
1306. — Studies. Op. 32. BookI... : 5 | method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
1307&9. —— Op.66. Etudes carnctévistiques. 3 Bks., et the Piano alone. ‘Tue Tecunicon” has proved capable of saving a con- 
ae 2as@ Twenty-five Caprices. 1 Vol. siderable amount of time in acquiring stren ngth and independence of mus- 
a P. 94+ me eee cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
13t1 & 12. —— Op. 100. Studies. Books I., If. “e each touch, It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
1313. BIAL, C. Impromptu.. a <a ae << es pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
13144 BOEHNER, J. L. Op.1s. Sonata... FS a advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 
suc, BRAN DEIS, F. Scherzo It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
315+ Ile Vv 1 - ne tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
1316 & 17. CAST, J. G. Familien-Kapelle. 2 Vols... eac a systematic and intelligible basis. 
CHOPIN, FR. Piano Works. Folio, and mostly in the This Invention was highly commended by the late Abbé Liszt. 
Original Editions :— ; Price £5. 10% Discount for Cash. 
1318. Op. 1. Rondeau. (Schuberth & Schlesinger)... ““Tue TecHNIcON” may also be hired at 8s. per month, and purchased 
1319. Op. 4. Grande Sonate. (Haslinger) .. . by 12 monthly payments of 8s. each, or 6 monthly payments ‘of 1 5s. each. 
1320 & 21. Op. 10. Twelve grandes Etudes. (Kistner.) Books In - cases of hire or hire- purchase a preliminary deposit of £2 is 
I ee require 
Lendl. Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 


> Op. 11. First Caneute. Kistner és o- 
—_ Op. . Variations mt. a H.) er « Sore Acents: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


1324. Op. 14. Krakowiak. Rondeau. ae “ ‘“ Just Pusiisuen, 


— Se ae es aes. s NEW CATALOGUE of AUGENER’S CHEAP 
1326. Op. 22. Grande Polonaise. (B. & H.) .. VOLUMES, containing over 3,000 Vols. of CLASSICS, ROMAN- 
1327 & 28. Op. 25. Twelve Etudes. (B.& H.) Books I. TICISTS, ELEMENTARY WORKS, aise and re resenting al all Classes of 

and II. “e ee .. each 1 —] Music, to be had gratis from AUGEN co. City—86, Newgate 
1329. Op. 26. Two Polonaises. Complete. (B. &H.) .. — 10] Street, E.C. ; West End—1, Foubert’s i Fab Conduit Street), W. 
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Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). s. @. 
BALDWYN, EDGAR E. Galopde Concert ... 4 — 


8042 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Complete Marches, 
edited, revised, and hewn arranged by E. 
Pauer .... i Sts © 
CHOPIN, F. Polonaises. Reprinted from the Rus- 
sian Publication, which was Revised, Fingered, 
and carefully Corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by Carl Klindworth; final 
Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. 
80845 Superior Edition... fe a net 2 6 
6093 Popular Edition yas ove net 1 6 
8092 CLEMENTI, M. 6 Sonatinas. Op. %. Carefully 
revised and fingered for teaching purposes. £, net 1 — 
GAUTIER, LEONARD. LaBelle Viennoise. Inter- 
mezzo ... “ 3= 
GODFREY, PERCY. Valse Caprice cis - = 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Fleurs de Salon. (Op. 
104.) C.F. :— 
No. 10. Mazurka wa oe =a . 3m 
11. Pas burlesque .. aan eee oo 3= 
12, Promenade... ae 


12 Rondinos (Second Series) ‘leading from 
Clementi’s first Sonatina in C major, up to the 
difficulty of Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 
2, in G major, arranged, partly composed, and 
fingered by C, Gurlitt:— 


No. 21. M. Moszkowski inc. 


3 os 
22. A. C. Mackenzie. Rustic ‘Scene, 
No, 1, arr. as a Rondo ae 
23. C. Gurlitt in A.. e = 
24. C. Gurlitt in E flat... ine nw § 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (THE). Pianoforte 
Pieces by Representative Composers of the 19th 
Century. 
82712 VoLuME IX. ... net 3 — 


A. C. Mackenzie (1847). Nocturne ; Chasse 
aux Papillons (Etude), 
’ Xaver Be ser 0). Polnischer Natio- 
naltanz (Polish National Dance), No. 1, 
Impromptu. 
Jean Louis Nicodé (1853). ‘ Erste Begeg- 
nung,”’ from ‘‘ Ein Liebesleben."’ Scherzo. 
Ly agg i Menuet, Miniature. 
Max Pauer (1866). Walzer. 
RENAUD, ALBERT. Petite Chanson .Pompadour. 
(Style ancien) ., 3- 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Polnische Nationaltiinze 
ia Dances) 


8380 . I. 16 Polniscke Tinze (with portrait) 
anaes x00 we ve i) RR eee 
Paper covers net 5 — 
8381 Vol. II. 9 Polnische Tanze (Polish dances) on 4— 
WAGNER, OSCAR. The Music ABC. 8 Short 
pieces. 
2 Books. Each ... wn . @— 


' PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
6898 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Ondina, Ia Suite 
d’Orchestra. 
Op. 21. Arranged by the Composer net 3 — 
ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Best :— 
Second Series. Toccatas and Fugues, &c. :— 
9839 No. 19. Fantasiaand Fugue inG minor...net 2 — 
20. Toccata and Fugue in Dminor...net 2 — 
SILAS, E. Meditation in an Old Gothic Church, 
Fugue... o> 





Novelties.—Continued— 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. s. d. 
BOCCHERINI, L. Menuet du Quintette en mi, 
arrangé par F. Hermann... 3— 


JENSEN, GUSTAV.  Classische Violin Musik be- 
riihmter Meister des r7ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass 
(beziffert und unbeziffert), fiir Violine und Piano- 
forte bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 


sehen :— 
7401 FRANCESCO GEMINIANI. Sonate I(ADur) net 1 — 
7402 i sf Sonate II (H moll) net 1 — 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
BEETHOVENIANA., _ Extraits des Sonates pour 
Piano de Beethoven arrangés par Fr. Hermann. 
— Op. 7; Op, 10, No. 2; Op. 26; Op. 27; 
Oo. L:— 
71432 Pour 2 Violons, Viola, Violoncelle et Contre- 
basse (ou Orchestre 4 Cordes) ... «x mt 2 6 
HERMANN, FR. Morceaux d’ensemble :— 
c. Mendelssohn. Duo. Op. 38 :— 
5330¢ for 2 Violins and Piano ... aa .. net r— 
7215¢ for 3 Violins and Piano ... se ve, MO 2 2 
7130¢ for 2 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, and Piano net 1 4 
7110 for 3 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, andPianonet 1 6 
d. Fr. Hermann. Petite Marche :— 
5330@ for 2 Violins and Piano ... ae o net I— 
q2isd for 3 Violins and Piano ... —< tz 2 
7130d for 2 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, and Pianonet 1 4 
7110d for 3 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass,and Pianonet 1 6 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
8818 CHAPMAN, THOMAS. 4 Songs (The World’s 
Wanderers. To his mistresse, ‘‘If I could see him 
once again,” Alyrick to mirth)... .. Ret r— 
DANCE TUNES, old and new; movements from 
instrumental works arranged for two female voices 
with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
4019 The Primtose. Gavotte. X. Scharwenka ‘net — 3 
4020 See the morning light advances. Gavotte. 
Del Vaile de Paz P ; .. net —3 
4021 Behold, ’tis golden morning. Waltz. =F. 
Schubert net — 3 
The Violet. Waltz® C. Gurlitt... , net — 4 


402: 
88490 KREUZ, EMIL. 4 Songs for a Tenor voice. “Op. I. 
I see on the far horizon (Am fernen Horizonte), 
Must I then die now (Jung sterben), Lassie with 
the rosy lips (Miidcheh mit dem rothen Miind- 
chen), Nay, I will never tell it (Vorsatz) ... net r— 
SHARPE, HERBERT, F. Songs of the Year. 12 
Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, (Op. 16) :— 
4126¢e ° May (O month of Sweetness) ... .. net —3 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
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